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RORY O’MORE: 


A NATIONAL ROMANCE. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. 


“* There ’s luck in odd numbers,’ says Rory O’More.” 


Roxy left the booth—he did not wish to meet De Wel- 
skein’s eye: not that he feared him—he could not tell 
very well himself the precise cause of his dislike to be 
recognised by the smuggler; but there was an undefined 
feeling about Rory, that rather shrunk from having any 
thing to do with one who seemed invested with myste- 
rious power. 

He awaited outside the booth the egress of his sister 
and Conolly, who suggested that it was time to get some- 
thing for dinner. To this Rory assented ; for, notwith- 
standing that his meeting with Kathleen had damped 
his enjoyment, his appetite was of too keen and hale a 
nature’to be influenced by a frown from his mistress, as 
those of more refined lovers are suid to be. 

“ Not that I’m very hungry,” said Rory. 

“ Faith, then, I am,” said Conolly ; “ for exceptin’ five 
or six dozen o’ gingerbread and a score of apples or so, 
between us, Mary and I have not tasted any thing to 
signify.” 

“ You were drinking my health very often, too,” said 

ry. 

“Phoo,—what signifies three or four quarts o’ porther,!”” 

While we leave this hungry party looking for their 
dinner, let us return to De Lacy and Phelim, whom we 
left opposite De Welskein’s show-box. 

De Lacy took his opportunity of speaking to the smug- 
gler, whom he followed by signal tp a booth ; and leaving 
Phelim standing outside by De Welskein’s desire, he en- 
tered the booth, and a rude curtain was drawn across the 
orifice by which they came in. De Lacy now found him- 
self in a small canvass apartment, from which, through 
the division in another curtain, he saw into a large space 
beyond the sentry-box sort of place in which he stood. 

“ Dis my teatre,” said De Welskein. 

“ What do you want a theatre for ?” 

“To ’muse myself—blind de vulgare—mak romaunce 
—-J’aime les aventures, vous savez, monsieur.” 

“T thought, smuggling——” 

“Sare !” said De Welskein with dignity. 

“I mean your mercantile pursuits would have given 
you enough of employment.” 

“ Bah !—-bagatelle !—everboddée can be merchand ;— 
bote for les intrigues——”" 

“ That requires « man of genivs,” said De Lacy. 

“ Ah!—b'leeve so indeet,” said De Welskein with 
great self-complacency. 

“ But then your political mission, is not that enough 
to fill up any spare time you can withhold from your 
mercantile pursuits ?” 

“ Yais—c’est vrai—ordinairement—for most peeple ;— 
but me—love intrigue ha! ha!—besise— 
more hard for discover to certen persun. Dis day, mar- 
chand—to-mawrow, Ponshe an’ Joodee—-now me shange 
agen.” 

Here he threw off his coat, and proceeded to take out 
of a canvass bag, that lay under some straw in a corner, 
the laced coat and cocked-hat, wig, &c., in which Rory 
subsequently saw him attired, 

“ Now, me go play Doctair Duck.” 

“ What character is that ?” said De Lacy. 

“ Quaak, quaak, quaak,” said De Welskein, with a 
spirit and vivacious expression worthy of the comedy for 
which his country is so famous. 

De Lacy laughed.—* And do you get fees ?” 

“Certanlee :—no fee, no docteur; sell leetle peelsp— 


cure every ting—better than ghost’s milk. Besides,” . 
_ said he, pulling cards from his pocket, “ here more ting 


-—hdcus-pocus—poots card in fool’s pauket—ha ! ha !— 
make dem stare—tink me de divil.” 

“ They're not far out,” thought De Lacy. 

De Welskein having completed his uttire, painted his 
face, rubbed burnt cork on his eye-brows, and shaken 


flour into his wig, held some short conversation on the 


state of affairs over the water; and De Lacy, thinking it 
better not to remain too long in such company, brought 
his conference to a close as soon as possible; and after 
telling De Welskein where he could find him, he drew 
the ragged curtain and emerged from the tiring-room of 
the adventurer. Having rejoined Phelim, he asked him 
what was to be done next, for he determined to let Phe- 
lim do the honours of the fair. 

“T hear there isa pig.in the fair, sir,” said the cice- 
Tone. 

“T've seen some hundreds already,” said De Lacy. 

“Oh, you're very smart on me now,” said Phelim, 
“and take me up short; but the pig I mane is a Jarned 

” 


“ Indeed ! where is he to be seen ?” 

“Somewhere up here, I hear. Now I'd like to see 
that above all things ; for though I know to my cost that 
some childher is no betther than pigs, either in manners 
nor intellex, I have yet to be insensed how a pig can be 
equal to a Christhan.” 

They soon came within hearing of a fellow who was 
roaring at the top of his voice,— 

“ Walk in! walk in! walk in, ladies and gintlemin; 
here is the wondherful larned pig that knows the five 
quarthers o’ the world, and more ;—together with his 
A. B.C. and apperceeand—and goes through his al- 
phibbit backwars ;—together with addishin, substhrac- 
shin, multiplicashin, and divishin; knows numerashin, 
minshurashin, navigashin, and botherashin-———" 

Here the crowd always laughed. 

— Together with various accomplishmints too nu- 
merous to be minshind, tabakky and tells con- 
nundherums.” 

“Oh! do you hear the lies he 's tellin !” said Phelim ; 


“sure no pig could do the like, barring one pig that is ' 
minshind in anshint histhery.” 

“I don’t remember that pig, Phelim,” said De Lacy. 

“ Pig—maylius!” said Phelim, bursting in triumph 
—" caught De Lacy in one of his old and favourite 

kes. 

De Lacy could not help laughing at the poor old man’s 
whimsical conceit ; and complimenting him on his wit, 


he proposed to Phelim that they should see if what was | 


promised of the pig were true. 

“ Impossible !” said Phelim; “ it ’s only throwing away 
money.” 

“ We'll see, at all events,” said De Lacy, who paying 
sixpence, which was twopence more than was required 
for two admissions, he and the schoolmaster walked up 

a low step-ladder, which led to the place of exhibition, 
deafened as they passed the crier, by his _vociferating 
“Step up, ladies !—jist goin’ to begin. Step up, step up 
—all for tuppince—only tuppince ; the larned pig, only 
tuppince for minsurashin, meditashin, contimplashin, na- 
vigashin, and baw-therashin !” 

When the company had been collected in sufficient 
quantity, a shrewd looking fellow, fantastically dressed, 
led in a pig by a string, which was fastened to a ring in 
the animal's nose. 

The pig ascended a circular platform, in the middle 


of which a pole was placed, and round the circle were © 


several holes cut. 

“Now, ladies and gintlemin,” said the showman, 
“ this is the larned pig, that is perfect masther of various 
branches of idicashin; and, first and foremost, he will 
show you his knowledge of the five quarthers o’ the 
world, aiqual to Captain Cook that performed the cir- 
cumlocution of the globe. Excuse me, ladies, till I give 
him his insthrucshins.” 

Here he put his mouth to the pig’s ear, and the pig 
grunted. 

company, ladies.” 

Here the showman was by a laugh from 
the spectators, who, all being willing to be pleased, 
laughed at a trifle. 

“ What did he say to him, do you think ?” said Phe- 


lim to De Lacy confidentially. 
“I suppose he gave him a pig’s whisper,” said De 
Lacy. 


“Good, sir, good!” said Phelim ; “ indeed, you're al- 
ways ready—a pig’s whisper—well, I'll never forget 
that !” 

The showman now laid four pieces of card, with the 
names of the four quarters of the world written upon 
them, over four holes on the opposite parts of the circle, 

and said, 


“ Now, ladies, which o’ the five quarthers o’ the world 
shall this wondherful scholar show you ?—Europe, Asia, 
Afrikay, or Amerikay ?” 

“ Amerikay, if you plaze, sir,” said a woman, who 
blushed excessively at hearing the sound of her own 
voice in public. 

“Sartinly, ma’am. Show the lady Amerikay, sir.” 

The animal now got a pull of the string, and he began 
poking his nose round the circle, and at last stopped at 
a named, and shoved the card from over the 

ole. 

Great applause followed, and the showman rewarded 
the pig by giving him an acorn. De Lacy saw at once 
how the trick wus done; but to Phelim’s question of 
“ Arrah, how did he do that ?” he made no reply for the 
present. 

The showman was about to remove the cards, when 
Phelim interrupted him : 

“ You said, sir, you'd show the five quarthers o’ the 
world by manes o’ your pig; and indeed if he knows 
five quarthers, it’s more than I know.” 

“To be sure he knows more than you know,” said the 
showman. 

A burst of merriment followed this hit; for many of 
the spectators knew Phelim, and that a pig should be 
said to know more than he did, delighted them. When 
the laugh subsided, Phelim continued : 

“ Maybe you don’t know, my good fellow, that you are 
addressing a philomath ?” 

“ A philomath, sir?” 

The showman now turned to the pig, and putting his 
mouth to his ear, as before, said, 

“Can you tell me what is a filly-mat?” © 

The pig grunted again. 

“ He says, a filly-mat is a grumblin’ owld fellow.” 

Another laugh against Phelim succeeded the show- 
man’s buffoonery, whose practised effrontery was too 
much for Phelim. Phelim, however, was too used to 
triumph to give in so easily, particularly in the presence 
of so many who knew him; and rallying once more, he 
said, 

“ Well, if there ’s a fifth quarter o’ the world, will you 
be so good to tell the other brute there to show it.” 

Phelim had the laugh on his side now. A laughis a 
muin point of argument with Paddy; and whoever has 
the last laugh, has the best of the battle in Ireland, 

The showman waited till the laugh was lulled, and 
then addressing the pig, he said, 

“ Will you tell that ignorant owld fill-pot what the 
fifth quarther of the world is ?” 

The pig commenced rubbing himself against the up- 
right stick that stood in the middle of the circle, much 
to the merriment of the crowd. 

“ There !” said the showman, triumphantly, 

“Is that what you call answerin’ the problem I have 
propounded?” said Phelim, who thought he had van- 
quished his man, and got magniloquent in consequence. 
“I propound to yiz all——” 

“If you were poundin’ from this till to-morrow, you're 
nothing but a bosthoon,” said the showman. 


Phelim absolutely staggered at the degrading epithet 


of being: applied to a philomath. The showman 
continued 

“Sure, if yon worn’t an owld bogie; you'd sx see that 
the pig was pointin’ out to you the fifth quarther o’ the 
world; but the fact is, you don’t know that there is sitch 
a thing as the fifth quarther; but,” said he, making a 
flourishing appeal to his audience, “ladies and gintle. 
inin, yon see the baste has pointed out to your compre- 


hinshin the fifth quarther of the terrestorial globe, which ~ 


is the North Pole !” 

Phelim uttered an indignant * Oh !” but his exclama- 
tion was drowned in the vociferous plaudits of the mul- 
titude. ‘ 

“ Lave the place! lave the place!” said Phelim to De 


Lacy, bursting with rage: but De Lacy did not like to: 


lose the fun, and thought Phelim more diverting than the 
“ Stay,” said De Laey; “ you'll expose his ignorance 


Thus tempted, Phelim remained, a sulky 
silence, and toh annihilating 
the pig and the showman. 


The fellow put his pig through some alphabetical 
mancuvre upon the same principle that the quarters of 
the globe had been pointed out, though the trick was 
unperesived by the spectators, who still continsed to be 
delighted. 

“ Now, ladies and gintlemin,” said the proprietor of 
the pig, “ this divartin’ baste will go through his alphibit 
backwars.” 

“ Maybe he coald say the Lord’s prayer backwards !” 
said Phelim, wishing to be severe. 

“That would rise the d—I, as every fool knows,” said 


the showman, “and that would not be agreeable to the - 
, Company 5 otherwise he could do it aisy.” 


“ Hurrup, Solomon !” continued he, addressing the 
pig ;—“ (He is called Solomon, ladies; he is so wise ;) 
go through your alphibit backwars.” 

Upon this the pig made a retrograde movement round 
the circle, the showman exclaiming when he had fin- 
ished, “ That ’s doin’ it backwars, I think !” 


The people were tickled with the quibble; but Phelim- © 


said, 

“ That 's only a thrick.” 

“ Well, it’s my thrick, any how,” said the showman 
with readiness. “ You haven’t won a thrick yet.” 

Phelim was floored again. 

By a similar quibble. th the animal went through his 
multiplication table. A board, with a multiplication 
table upon it, had a swinging door hung in the middle: 
and this being placed before the pig, he walked through it. 

Some of the spectators asked to see the pig “ smoke 
tobakky,” as one of the things promised. 4 

“ He would with pleasure, ladies, but he bruk his pipe 
in the last exhibishin, and there is not one convaynient,” 
was the answer ; “ but, what is much more curious, he 
will answer connundherums. ‘Tell me, sir,” said he, ad- 
dressing the pig, “‘ what does the ladies say, when they 
are angry with their husbands ?” 

The pig grunted furiously. 

This was the triumph of the day: the men laughed 
outragesusly, and even the women could not help joining; 
and a jolly-looking fellow in front cried out, 

“ By the powers, Molly, that’s as like you as two 
pays:” 

Another shout followed this sally. 

“ Now, sir,” said the showman, “ what does the girls 
say when the boys is coaxin’ them ?” 

The pig gave a prolonged squeal. 

It was now the young men’s turn to laugh, and many 
a pinched elbow of a pretty girl at the moment caused 
a chorus to the pig’s squeal. This was the finale; the 
pig retired amidst the plaudits of “ an admiring audience,” 
who made their exit down the step-ladder, to give plac 
to others who were waiting to go up. 

Phelim was silent for some time after he left the 
booth, but at last broke out with “ That fellow ’s a ham - 


ri” 


“ That's his business,” said De Lacy, “and therefore” 


you can’t give him higher praise than to say he is a hum- 
bugger.” 

“ And is that what you call praise?” said Phelim in 
offended wonder, for he thought De Lacy would have 
sided with his wounded dignity. 

“Certainly,” said De Lacy. 
ing.” 

“ But is it respectable to be humbuggin’ people ?” 

“Oh, that’s quite another question, Phelim; I'll say 
nothing for the respectability ; but didn’t you perceive 
the trick by which he makes the pig point out any letter 
or part of the world he 's desired ?” 

“ Not I—how could I?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. You perceived there were holes 
cut round the circular platform, and that a card was al- 
ways laid over a hole ?” 

“ Yis, I did,” said Phelim. 

“ Well, you perceived also, that whenever the pig did 
a trick effectively, his master gave him an acorn?” 

“ He gave him something, but I didn’t know it was 
an acorn.” 

“ You know this is the time of their falling, and there 
is nothing of which pigs are so fond.” 

“ And do you mane to say, sir, that if you feed a pig 
on acorns, you'll tache him to spell, and larn him jo- 
graphy?” 

“ No,” said De Lacy, smiling: “but I mean that an 
acorn was the pig’s reward; but he would not have got 
the reward if he had not found out the acorns. Do you 
see the trick now ?” 

“ Why, thin, indeed, to say the thruth, I only persaive 
it afther a manner like—that is, not complate.” 

“ Well, I'll show it to you complate, then,” said De 
Lacy, who enjoyed the hesitation that Phelim evinced to 
acknowledge that the showman’s trick was beyond him. 


“ Every man to his call- 


“ You saw every card placed over a hole?” radia - 

Vis.” 

“ And that when the pig came to the right card, he 
began to poke it with his snout?” .. 

Vis,” 

“ And can’t you guess why 

“ No.” 

“It was because his master had a plate of acorns at- 
tached to a stick, which he always placed under the hole 
the card was over; and so the pig weat smelling round 
the circle till he came to the acorns.” 

“ Tare an’ ouns! what a chate!” said Phelim. 

“If the pig made a mistake, he got no acorn ; when 
he found out the right hole, he was rewarded,” 

“Oh, the vagabone! to make the people think that a 
pig could be taught to know his letthers, and jography, 
and, afther all, it’s only the, nathur of the brute beste ie 
in it!” é 

“ And did you expect any more 2” 

“To be sure I did,” said poor simple Phelim : “ and, 
what ’s worse, the people will b’lieve it, and they ’ll say 
I can’t do as much with a Chrishthan child as that vaga- 
bone can with a pigs Why, it’s enough to ruin all the 
schoolmasthers in Ireland! I'll go back and expose the 
villain.” 

“ No no, Phelim, you wouldn’t do that !” 

“ Why wouldn't I? isn’t it a common forgery on 
people’s understan’in’s?” And De Lacy was obliged to 
lay his hand on the indignant philomath’s arm to re- 
strain him. 

“ Phelim,” said De Lacy, “ you don’t know but that 
poor fellow has a wife and children to support; and if 
his humbugging, as you call it, is turned into bread and 
milk for his little ones, you wouldn’t be the cause of 
making them feel hunger ?” 

“God forbid, sir!” said Phelim feelingly, his pride 
giving place to his humanity. “ Bread and milk, indeed! 
Oh, thin, if it ’s but potatoes and salt he can airn in such 
# good cause, may the Lord prosper him !” 


It is time to return to Rory and his ithe eit we 
left looking for their dinner. But to obtain this, they 
found no such easy matter. They enquired at various 
booths without success, for the day was farther spent 
than they imagined, and the viands consumed. = 

Rory had been so absorbed between anxiety on ac- 
count of Kathleen, and wonder at De Welskein’s Pro- 
tean powers, that the day had passed over without his 
being conscious of it ; and the various shows kept the at- 
tention of Conolly and Mary so much on the stretch, that 
they were equally unmindfal of the flight of time, and, 
as Mary herself said; “ Kccttns the day went over like am 
hour, a’most.” 

They sought the long in biahtihonsi of sunken fires 
over which pots full of beef and cabbage had been ** busy 
bilin’ ” when last they passed that way. The fires were 
there, ’tis true, and so were the pots, but no beef and cab- 
bage : the solids had been demolished, and the huge iron 
pots had given place to kettles, where water was “ kept 
continually bilin’ ” for the manufacture of punch, What 
was to be done? At this hour dinner was manifestly a 
scarce thing, and this fact increased their appetites; and 
even Rory himself, in spite of love and Kathleen, began 
to feel the inward man making appeals to his common 
sense. While things were in this state, Rory saw a 
brace of ducks dangling from a string, roasting before a 
fire at the end of one of the booths, and a girl very busy 
in attending the culinary process. Rory’s invention was 
immediately at work ; and his love of fun, joined to his 
desire for dinner, at once suggested the notion of his 
making himself master of the ducks. 

So, desiring Conolly and his sister to secure a seat as 
near as they could to where the birds were in preparation, 
he spoke to the landlady of the booth, and asked could 
they have dinner. She said they had | nothing but a little 
cold beef. 

“ Well, that same,” said Rory. 

So plates were laid, and knives and forks provided, and 
the half-warm and ragged remains of some very bad beef 
were placed before Rory and his party. 

“ That ’ll do,” said Rory, who, having thus contrived 
to get the plates, &c. set abgut securing the ducks. So, 
feigning an excuse, he said to his party, “ Don’t begin 
till Jack comes to us; he ‘ll be here by an’ by :” and then 
turning to the girl who was cooking the ducks, he kept 
up a conversation with her, and made her laugh so often» 
that he got into her good graces, and she fancied him 
the pleasantest fellow in the world. At last, Rory, when 
he thought the birds were nearly done, said to her, see. 


ing that her face was very dewy from her occupation, | 


“T b’lieve it ’s roasting them ducks you are?” 

“Faith, it’s thim that’s roastin’ me, you mane,” said 
the girl. 

“It’s dhry work, [’m thinkin’,” said Rory. 

“ Thrue, for you,” said the girl, “ and no one to offer 
me a dhrink.” 

“ Suppose I'd give you a dhrink ?” said Rory. 

“ Long life to you! ! said the girl, looking up at him, 
and wiping down her face with a back stroke of her red 
hand. 

“Well, you must do something for me,” said Rory, 
“and I'll give you a pot o’ porther.” 

“ God bless you!” said the girl. 

“ Jist run down, thin, to Tim Donoghue'’s stan’in’,— 
it’s at the farther end o’ the sthreet,—and get me a 
ha’p’orth o’ snuff, for I’m lost with a cowld in my head 
that I got through a hole in my hat.” 

“ Go *long wid you !" said the girl, giving dhe ducks 
twirl. 

“It’s thrue I'm tellin’ you,” said Rory. 

“Oh! I darn’t lave the ducks,” said she. 

“Oh!” said Rory, in an insinuating tone, “jist slip 
out here through the slit in the tint, and I "ll take charge 
o’ them till you come back. Here 'sa hog for you,—and 


you may keep the change for yourself.” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The“ hog,” was too mueh for the girl's pradence : 
off she started to Donoghue’s; and she wasn’t ten 
steps from the place, when Rory)had the pair of ducks 
on the dish before hie party, and, as Rory himself said 


im telling the story after, “the sorrow long they wor 


making jomntethiery of the same ducks.” 
When the girl.came back and saw the skeletons of the 
birds she had left in tempting plumpness before the fire, 
she, in the language of Conolly, “ screeched a thousand 
murdhers, and riz the tint.”* 
“Oh! the ducks, the ducks !” eried the girl, 
“Oh! you baggage, are they spyite?” said Mrs. Mol- 
Soy, landlady, ashing to the spot oa bearing the 


@proar. 


No, indeed, ma’am,” nid Roty very quietly, picking 

athe bones of one of them at the same time; “ they are 

not spylte, for they wor as ores 
tooth in.” 

“Oh;God be geod to thn; 
Jook of despair ; “ is it ating Mr. Regan's wild dacke you 
are?” 

Now this “took Rory aback,” as sailors say. He 
would rather that he had not hit upon Regan’s ducks for 
his frolic: bat, as chance had so ruled it, he determined 
1o follow up his joke; so he answered, 

“In throth, ma'am I didn’t know whose ducks they 
‘wor; and.as for their being wild, I never found it out; 
and, *pon my consciénce, think they are a’most as 


"as if they wor tame.” 


“Bat they wor Mr. Regan’s ducks ” 
“I didn’t know that, ma’am: I supposed they wor 
yours; atid when I kem to your tint for enthertainment, 
A thought had a right te whatever ateables was in it, 
_as Well as another.” 
“Oh! what*ll Mr. Regan say!” 


“He'll say what he has te say for himself.” said Re- 


‘gan, who, on hearing that his ducks had been taken by 
Rory O’More, became exceedingly wroth, and swagger- 
ed up to the scene of action: On his arrival there, he 

‘saw Conolly sitting beside’ Mary O'More, and this, as 
Rory said when speaking of the affair after, “ roused the 
divil in him 3” so, changing his attack, which was in- 
tended for Rory, upon Conolly, he said, addressing the 
‘latter in a menacing tone, 

“How dar you take my ducks 7” : 

_ Conolly was in the act of rising, when Rory laid his 
hand on his shoulder, and said,“ Sit down—this is no 
affair of yours.” 

In doing this, Rory was actuated by a double motive. 
In the first place, had the quarrel been established be- 
‘tween Conolly and Regan, he knev: that his sister’s name 
would be mixed up with it, and his intuitive sense of de- 
licacy recoiled at the thought of Mary’s name being con- 
nected with a brawl at a fair; secondly in point of fact 
he was the person who had committed the act complain. 
ed of—and Rory was not the man to let another fight 
his battle. So, turning to Regan, he said, 

_ “It was I tuk the ducks, Shan—Conolly had nothing 
to do with it; and if I have disappointed you of your din- 
ner, I’m sorry for it,—and I hope that’s satisfaction 
enough. And for you, Mrs. Molloy, I beg your pardon 
if I tuk what I had no right to, and all I can do is to pay 
you for the ducks.” And he offered her his hand full of 

_Bilver to take the price from, 

“ Take your money out o’ that !” said Regan fiercely, 
accompanying the words with a shove that scattered 

" Rory’s shillings over the table and the ground. “The 
ducks were not Mrs. MoHoy’s ducks, but mine, and E 
don’t want to be paid for what I didn’t intend to sell ;— 
and all I’ve to say is, that I recommend you not to make 
away with any thing belonging to me for the future.” 

There was an emphasis on “ belonging to me” that. 
Rery felt was meant to allude to Kathleen ; but that was 
not so wifensive as the phrase “make away,”—which 
being a common form of parlance in Ireland for any 
thing that is illegally taken, roused Rory’s indignation. 

“Regan,” said he, “ what I did, I did in a joke ; and 
I have said in good temper, and with a hope of making 
friends, all that ought to satisfy a man that wished to be 
a friend; and if afther that you wish to make a quarrel 
of it, and mane to throw an affront on me, I tell you, 
Regan, it’s what [ won't take from you.” 

“TI wish you had been as particular about my ducks,” 
said Regan walking off. 

“If I tuk your ducks, Regan, I won't take your im. 
pidence,” said Rory, disengaging himself from behind 
the table. 

Mary attempted to stop him, but Conolly prevented 
her, knowing the fatal consequences of a man being 
hampered with a woman in a fray. “The best thing 
you can do,” said he, “is to lave his hands loose, for 
he’ll have need o’ them soon. Then handing over Mary 
to the care of an elderly man, he said, “ Jist take care o’ 
the colleen while I see fair play ;” and he was at Rory’s 
side in an instant. 

There was no time to spare, for Regan turned round 


. at Rory’s last word and said, 


“Did you say impidince to me?” 

“I did,” said Rory. 

The words were no sooner uttered than Regan made 
a tremendous blow at him; but rage and liquor (for he 
had been drinking) had deprived him of his usual power 
in such matters, and Rory easily warded! his blow, and, 
returned one so well planted, that Regan measured his 
length on the floor of the booth. 

He rose again, and. two or three of his cronies rallied 
round him, while Conolly and the lovers of fair play 
swore that nothing foul should befall Rory. 

‘From the fury and intoxication of Regan, the fight 
was.a short one. After his first fall, Rory requested that 
his opponent’s friends would “take him away, as he 
wasn’t fit to fight; but this only increased Regan’s rage, 
and he rushed again upon his man. But it was an easy 
conquest for Rory, though Regan was superior in years 
and strength; and the end of the affair was, as Conolly 
and Rory’s friends spread far and wide over the cuuntry 
in relating the affair, “That Rory O'More gave Regan 
the length and breadth of as fine a licking as ever he got 
in his life.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A moonlight meeting; with one too many. 
From the presence of the military at the fair, and the 


_ existence of the curfew-law at the period, it beeame 


doubly necessary that the people assembled should dis- 
perse in good time and take their homeward way. 

De Lacy particularly felt the necessity of this, for, 
eirdumstanced as he was, to have put himself within 


| with,” said Mary: 
temper.” 


reach of military lawewould have been madness; so he 
and Phelim left the fair much earlier than Rory and his 
party, for the * small scrimmage” after dinner had occa- 
sioned some delay. It is not immediately after a man 
has “settled the hash” of his enemy, that he can coolly 
take up his hat,(that is, if be has the good luck not to 
have lost it in the fight,) and pay his. tavern bill and de- 
part in peace. The decencies of social life must be ob- 
served: he must adjust his ruffled attire, sit down to 
show his presence of mind, and take a drink to quench. 
his thirst—for fighting is thirsty work. Then, as in the 
case of Rory, one must not be so uncivil as to turn one’s 
back on the congratulations of one’s friends; and there 
were many who. congratulated Rory, for Regan was a 
quarrelsome fellow, and, what in fighting parlance, is 
called a “ troublesome customer ;” and such a man to get 
a thrashing where it was least expected, excited great 
satisfaction, and numerous were the shakings of hands, 
slaps on the shoulder, and exclamations of admiration, 
that Rory had bestowed upon him, and several fresh 
tumblers were called for to drink “ his health, and more 
power to his elbow.” 

“ Long life to you, your sow! ! P was aid to him on all 
sides—“ Musha health and power to you, Rory, my boy ! 
but: you done the thing complate. Divil a purticr bit o° 
fight myself seen this many a day. Och! but you have 
the owld blood o’ the O’Mores.in you, ma bouchal !” 

When he could escape from these congratulations, 
Rory, with his sister and Conolly, made the best of their 
way home. There was not much said on the way : Mary 
saw that jealousy on Regan’s part had been the real 
cause of his savage conduct, and therefore she, with a 
woman’s tact, wished the subject of the quarrel to be as 

‘little discussed as possible. This partly influenced Rory, 
tov; but with him there was a more powerful cause of 
silence. The events of the day one by one were recalled 
to his memory ; and when‘he remembered all that had 
passed between him and Kathleen, he more and more.re- 
gretted his fight with her brother, and feared it might 
prove an additional obstacle to the course of his “true 
love,” which did not seem to be a bit more likely to run 
smooth than it was wont todo in Shakspeare’s days; 
-and so he trudged on in silence, anticipating the appoint. 
ed meeting of the morrow, and thinking ull he should say 
to his Kathleen to assure her of his truth. 

Conolly guessed the cause of Mary’s silence on the 
subject of Regan’s misdemeanour, and he had too much 
wit about him not to know that the expression of triumph 
at the defeat of a rival in the hearing of the woman for 
whom the rivalry existed would only fonee him in her 
opinion. 

Thus, the concluding event of the sessile chapter, 

-thongh it occupied the mind of each, yet, from the causes 
assigned, all by common consent forbore to speak of it : 
therefore, as the predominant impression on their minds 
was one that might not be manifested in words, they 
pursued their way in comparative silence. 

The moon was rising wien they reached the end of 
the boreen that led to O’More’s cottage, and there 
Conolly parted company. When he was gone, Rory 


- told Mary to say nothing to his mother about the fight. 


“*T would only throuble her,” said he, “ and there would 
be no use in it. Indeed, we won’t spake of it at home at 
all—even to Mr. De Lacy.” 

“I'd rather myself, it was so,” said Mary; “ but, Rory 
dear, won't} the mother see the marks on you, and sus. 
pect ?” 

“ Oh! I’ve no marks on me that she can know of: the 
sulky thief never put the sign of his fist on my face.” 

“Oh! but I’m glad o’ that, Rory dear,” said Mary; 
“for it looks so ugly and disrespectable to have the 
marks of fighting on a man’s face.” 

“Well, sure I couldn’t help it if I had itself. You 
know, Mary, ’twasn’t my fault.” 

“ No, in throth, Rory ; and sure my heart sank within 
me when I seen you stand up, for I dhreaded that horrid 
fellow was more than your match; and sure ’twas brave 


_and bowld o’ you, Rory, ma chree, to put yourself for- 


ninst him.” 
“I’m not afraid of him, the best day he ever stept,” 


said Rory, “but as for to-day, he was too fall o’ dhrink 
» to give me any throuble, and it went agin my heart to 


sthreck a man that was in liquor, only you seen yourself 


would have it.” 


“Throth, Rory, you’ve nothing to blame yourself 
“you showed the hoighth o’ good 


Having reached their house, their conversation ended. 


They found De Lacy and Phelim at supper, which Rory 
and Mary helped to finish ; and after a desultory conver- 
. gation about the humours of the fair,” to give the widow 
- gome idea of their day’s amusement, they separated for 


the night. 

It was a night of repose to all under the widow’s roof 
except Rory. The excitement of the day, and his anxious 
anticipation of the morrow, banished slumber, and he 
rose at an early hour the following morning, unrefreshed 
and feverish. He appealed to that unfailing friend of a 
hot head,—namely, spring water,—and by a plentiful 
deluge from the well, he made himself as comfortable as 


» he could during the day, that to him seemed intermin- 


able. At length evening arrived, and Rory hastened to 
the appointed place, where he hoped to meet Kathleen, 
and clear himself from the charges which had been made 
against him. 

The place he named for their rendezvous was a rath, 
that stood near a bridge which crossed the river about 
half way between their respective residences. Rath is 
the name given in Ireland to certain large circular 
mounds of earth, by some called Danish forts. That 
they were intended for purposes of defence, there is no 
doubt; but they are more likely the works of the ancient 
Trish than the Danes. 

The rath which Rory named stood near the bank of 
the river, and probably was intended to defend the pas- 
suge of the stream, which in later days had been tra. 
versed by a bridge of low small arches, such as remain 
in great numbers in Ireland to this day, and present spe- 
cimens of early architecture more curious, perhaps, than 
any thing else in the same way remaining in Europe. 
To the inexperienced stranger it would appear that a 
great deal of masonry had been thrown away on the 
bridge in question, for there were many arches which 
were quite dry at some seasons ; but by those who know 
how rapidly the streams in the vicinity of hills expand 
afler heavy rains, the knowledge of our forefathers in 
thus providing against such an exigency can be appre- 
ciated. 


Rory arrived at the place of appointment earlier than 


Kathleen, of course;—thero’ néeds no master of the cote. 
monies to tell that.a lady must not be kept waiting vn 
such occasions. But as time wore on, he began to feel 
impatience; and then he ascended the rath and looked 


from its summit in, the direction he expected Kathleen to. . 


approach... ‘Here - he lingered, in hope, till evening was 
closing and the yellow disc of the moon began to rise 
above the broad belt of clouds which skirted the horizon; 
then he began to'fear Kathleen had promised him only. 
to be rid of his importunity—or that some fresh influence 
had been exercised against him—or that she believed the 
calumny ;—this was worst of all. And so great was his 
anxiety to remove such a fatal impression from Kath- 
leen’s mind, that even in defiance of all reasonable expec- 
tation of seeing her, he remained on the rath and strained 
his sight, through the increasing gloom, to catch the 
first glimpse of her he wished so-mich to meet. Still, 
she came not; and now the moon, emerging from the 
vapour by which she had been enshrouded, rose above it 
in all her purity, no longer dimined by the yellow mist 
which had tarnished her silvery brightness. Still Rory 
remained, although he had given up the 


“ Last pale hope that trembled at his heart.” 


But, as the moonlight became so bright, and as he knew 
the danger of being abroad at such:an hour, he crouched 
in the trench on the-summit of the rath, and watched 
with his eyes above the embankment. . 

He had just arrived at the conclusion, in his own mind, 
it was no use to wait any longer, when he fancied he 
caught the oatline of a figute moving towards him ;—it 
became more distinct—it was a woman’s: a moment 
more, and his heart told him it was Kathleen. 

He sprang to his feet, afd running down the rath, he 
reached the ditchthat bordered the field in time to offer 
his hand to Kathleen, and assist her over the fence. They 
stood in bright moonlight; and Rory could see that an 
aspect of care was over Kathleen's brow, which even his 
fervent welcome, and thanks, and blessings, could not 
dispel. 

“Let us get under the shadow of the bridge,” said 


“ fo,” said Kathleen, with an air of reserve. 
“ Don’t let us stand here, however,” said Rory, “so 


‘| near the road and the moon so bright.” 


“ We can stand inside the rath,” said Kathleen, lead- 
ing the way. 

They soon stood in the trench of the fort, completely 
shadowed by the embankment, while the moonlight fell 
brightly on the mound that rose within. 

“ God bless you, Kathleen, for keeping your promise !” 
said Rory fervently. 

“ Whatever you’ve to say, say quickly, Rory, for I 
must not stay here long,” replied Kathleen. 

“Then tell me openly, Kathleen, what is it you think 
you have to accuse me of, and I will explain it all to 
your satisfaction.” 

' “You left home for a day about three weeks ago?” 
said Kathleen. 

“I did,” said Rory. 

“ You went to the town beyant ?” 

“T did,” said Rory. 

“You were in a cellar there?” 

“T was.” 

“ And not in the best of er Rory,” said Kath- 
leen reproachfully. 

“ Worse than, I hope, Vl ever * in again,” said 
Rory. 

* You own to that, thin ?” 

“ 1°ll own to all that’s thrue,” said Rory. 

’ “Thin what have you to say about the girl that you 
wére so much in love with?” 

“In love with!” said Rory indignantly. “ Kathleen, 
there is but one girl on this earth I love, and that’s 
yourself, I swear it by this blessed light!” 

Just as he spoke, as if the light which he adjured had 
evoked a spirit to condemn him, a dark shadow was cast 
on the mound before them; and on their both looking 
round, a figure enveloped in a cloak stood on the embank- 
ment behind them. 

Kathleen could not suppress a scream, and even Rory 
started. 

“Is that what I hear you say?” said this mysterious 
apparition. “Kathleen! Kathleen! he said the same to 
me.” 

Kathleen could not speak, but stood with clas ed 
hands in trembling astonishment, gazing with the fas- 
cination of fear upon the figure that stood oo the bank 
above them. 

“ Who are you?” said Rory. 

The figure was about to turn, when Rory caught hold 
of the cloak in which it was enveloped, and dragged the 
intruder within the trench of the rath. 

“ Who are you?” said Rory again, turning round the 
person to face the light. 

“Don’t you know me, Rory O’More?” said the un- 
known, who threw back the hood of her cloak at the 
words, and the pale moonbeam fell on the face of the’ 
frail one of the cellar. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Containing a council of love and a council of war. 


To account for the occurrence which concludes the 
foregoing chapter, it becomes necessary to revert to 
Kathleen after her return from the fair. She had spent 
as restless a night as Rory, and after considering for a 
long time the fitness of meeting him clandestinely, after 
all she had heard, was still at a loss how to act, and de. 
termined therefore to tell her mother how matters stood, 
and ask her advice. Between the daughter and mother 
affection and good understanding had always existed ; 
but of late there had been an increasing confidence in 
and leaning towards each other, resulting from the un. 
ruly conduct of the son, aguinst whose aggression and 
waywardness Kathleen and her mother were obliged to 
combine, and endeavour by union in the weaker party to 
make a better defence against the tyranny of the stronger. 

Regan had not got up the morning succeeding the 
fair, in consequence of the punishment he had received 
from Rory, and was lying under some herbal treatment 
of his mother’s, in a room that was purtitioned off the 
principal apartment of the farm-house, which served not 
only for the kitchen, but for all the daily purposes of the 
family. Kathleen had just come from her brother's 


“room, whither she had gone to offer any attendance he 


might require, and gently closed the door after her, think- 
ing that he had fallen asleep, while in fact he had only 


‘ 


ina dogged silence to her kind enquiries, 


feigned slumber to be tid of her. 

Taking ‘advantage of this "opportunity, Kathleen drew 
a seat near her mother, who was knitting, and setting 
| down to her spin ning-wheel, to 
very industrivusly for a tithe in si 
. of the wheel was interrupted in a minute or. two am a 
short cough: and as Kathleen’s fingers were kept busy, 
and her eyes fixed upon them, so that she need not have 
Ahe necessity of meeting those of her mother, there could 
not be a more favourable moment for the opening of the 
“delicate affair she had in hand; and so, after one or two 
more little coughs she ventured to say, “ Mother.” 

It may be remarked, that when people have any deli. 
cate subject to-discuss, more particularly all affairs of 
the heart, there is something in the mere sound of their 
voices that gives you to understand what they are about 
before a word relating to the subject is said. 

Now, Kathleen’s mother was as wise as mothers in 
general are about such matters, seeing that they have 
had such affairs of their ewn on their hands; and so, the 
very minute Kathleen said “ Mother,” that respectable 
individual knew what was coming just as well as if she 
were a witch. 

“ Well, alanna?” said the mother softly, coaxing her 
child’s heart out of its secrecy by the encouraging tone 
’ of her voice, as a bird chirps its young for the first time 
from the security of its nest. 

“ There”: 8 something I wish to tell you,” said Kath, 
leen. 

“ Well, darlin’, I dar say it’s nothing but what 11 
be glad to hear.” 

“I'm afeard you'll think me foolish, mother.” 

“ Throth, I never seen the sign iv a fool an you yet, 
alanna bawn.” 

' Here there was a pause, filled up only by the buzz of 
the spinning-wheel. The mother thought that she had 
best break the ice; so, with a tone of gentle pleasantry 
in her manner, to deprive the subject of its sternness,— 
to “take the cold out of it,” as it were,—she said, “I 
suppose some o’ the boys has been talkin’ to you?” 

“ Yis, ma’am,” said Kathleen faintly, blushing up to 
her ears at the same time, while the wheel went round 
at a desperate rate and the thread was broken. 

While Kathleen mended the thread of her spinning, 
her mother took up that of the conversation. 

“ Well, dear,—well and good,—and why not? Sure, 
it’s only raysonable, and what’s before us all in our 
time, when it’s God’s will. And who is the boy, Kath. 
leen, dear ?” 

Kathleen after swallowing her breath three or four 
times, said, 

“ Rory O’More, mother.” 

“Sure, thin, but you’re the happy girl! God bless 
you, my child, and mark you to grace, to have the very 
pick o’ the counthry axin’ you !” 

“ Indeed, I thought so myself, mother, but-———” 

“ But what, dear ?”” 

“ Why, Shan, you know, mother.” 

“ Vis, yis, dear ;” and the mother sighed heavily. It 
was some time before she could resume the conversation, 
and in the interim she raised her apron to dry a tear that 
trickled down her cheek. 

How deep is the guilt of the child who causes the tears 
of a parent! 

“ If Shan couldn’t get Mary O’More, (and more is his 
logs, indeed !) that is no rayson, darlin’, that you wouldn't 
have Rory.” 

“ But Shan is very much agin it, mother.” 

“ How do you know, dear?” 

“ He suspects, somehow, that I had a liking for him.” 

“ Had a liking!” said the mother. “ Why, haven't 
you a liking, Kathleen?” 

“ Why, you see, mother, he towld me things of him; 
and if the things was thrue, Rory wouldn’t be as good as 
1 thought him.” 

“ How do you mane, darlin’ ?” 

Here Kathleen entered into an explanation of how 
Regan had poisoned her mind against Rory, and told her 
mother all she had heard about the adventures of the 
cellar ;—how, subsequently, she had met Rory at the fair 
—of her coolness, of his disavowal of guilt, and request 
that she would meet him to explain every thing. 


bridge 

“ Whisht !”” said the mother, pointing to Regan’s room, 
“he’s awake.” 

And so he was, and heard the principal part of the 
conversation between his mother and his sister; and it 
was in raising himself in bed, the better to catch the 
latter part of the discourse, that he alarmed the watchful 
ear of his mother: for poor Kathleen was so absorbed in 
her subject that she quite forgot her proximity to her 
brother. 

Regan now called for some one to attend him ; and on 
his mother appearing, he said he was much refreshed by 
the last sleep he had, and would get up. 

“Indeed you're betther where you are, Shan, for to- 
day,” said his mother. 

“ No, no, bed kills me; it’s not fit for a man: I'll be 
betther of some fresh air.” 

“Sure, you wouldn’t go out, Shan, and your face in 
that condition ?”’ said his mother. 

“Thim who doesn’t like my face,” said he, “needn't 
look at it;” and, despite of his mother’s entreaties, he 
proceeded to dress himself, which when he had accom 
plished he sallied forth. 

“Why, thin, where can Shan be goin’!” said Kath 
leen. 

“Oh, musha, how should I know!” said the mother 
“ He's never aisy at home, God help him!” 

“ Well, mother, what do you think about my goin’ # 
the rath ?” 

“I think you'd betther go there, darlin’: I don’t think 
myself that Rory O’More would be as bad as you wor 
made to b’lieve.” 

“ Indeed, mother, it was agin’ my heart I b’lieved any 
thing bad of him.” 

“To be sure, darlin’, and it’s only fair to hear whut 
the boy has to say.” 


“He said, ‘this evening, at the rath, beside the’ ‘ 


“Thin you think I may go ” 

“ Yis, ma vourneen; but in case evil tongues would 
say any thing, I'll go along wid you.” 

Kathleen after some hesitation, said, * But maybe Rory 
would be shy of seeing you, mother ?” 

“ Sartinly, dear, and 1’Il only go along with you con 
vaynient to the rath, 1’ll stay a thrifle behind you, 8° 
that he won't see me; but at the.same time benear 


enough, so that no one shall have the occasion to say ® 
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WALDIE’S LITE OMNIBUS. 


’ 


light wo-d you—for there's no knowing wit 
natared tongues may invint.” 
This being settled, the mother and daughter awaited 


the arrival of the evening—the mother with verre Ye. 


daughter with impatience. 
In’ the Shan Dhu was not idle. ‘He had 
heard enough of the conversation between Kathleen and 
his mother to find that Rory’s interest was as strong 
with the latter as the former, and the thought was poison 
to him. When he found the appointment with Rory 
was to be kept, he determined to: frustrate the happy re- 
sult which must ensue if it were permitted to take place 
without the ‘intervention of another party, and he de- 
termined in his own mind who that party should’be. He 
was no stranger to the damsel whose blandishments had 
been thrown away upon Rory, and he found that a bit- 
terthatred existed against him in that quatter: neverthe- 
less, though ‘he must have known: that: this’ could have 
arisen ‘but from one.cause, he it was who was base enough 
to insinuate to Kathleen that an attachment subsisted 
between the girl and Rory. 

It was to find this unfortunate woman Shan Regan 
left his house. He knew where to seek her, and met in 
her a ready person to act up to his wishes. . He held out 


the opportunity of gratifying her revenge upon Rory 


thus :—to blast his hopes with the girl of his heart, by 
accusing him of treachery and falsehood, ond laying her 
shame to his charge. 

To this the nymph of the cellar assented ; and thus is 
accounted for, her startling appearance at the rath, which 


stunned with surprise our hero and Kathleen, to whom: 


we must now return. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Showing that mothers in the country contrive to marry their 
daughters, the same as mothers in town. 


When Kathleen saw the handsome features of the wo- | 


man who had been pointed out to her on the platform at 
the fair disclosed in the moonlight, she recognised them 
at once, for they were of that striking character not easily 
forgotten ; and coming, as she did, to the rath in the hope 
of having her doubts of Rory’s truth dispelled, and in- 
stead of that, finding them thus strengthened by such 
terrible evidence, she shuddered with a faint scream and 
sank to the earth. 

“ Look what you've done!” said Rory, stooping to 
raise the fainting girl, which he did, and supported her 
in his arms, as he turned to the ill-omened intruder, and 
said reproachfully, “ What did 1 ever do to deserve 
this ?” 

“ Do!” said she, and her eyes glared on him with the 
expression of a fiend—* Do !—What a woman never for- 
gets nor forgives—and I'll have my revenge o’ you, 
cowld-blooded thief, I will !—That’s your, innocent girl, 
I suppose !—Mighity innocent indeed, to meet a man in- 
side a rath, by the pleasant light o’ the moon !—How in- 
nocent she is!” 

“ May the tongue o’ ye be blisthered in fire,” said 
Rory with fury, “that would say the foul word of her! 
Away wid you, you divil! the ground’s not wholesome 
you thread on. Away wid you!” 

She shrunk before the withering words and the indig- 
nant tone of the lover, and retired to the top of the em. 
bankment; but ere she descended, she stretched forth 
her arm in the attitude of menace to Rory, and said 
with a voice in which there wes more of hell than earth, 

“ Make the most o’ your innocent girl to-night, Mis. 
ther O’More, for it’s the last you ‘Il ever see of her! You 
think to have her, you do,—but she ‘ll never be yours; 
for if I pay my sowl for the purchase-money, I'll have 
my revenge o’ you!—ha! ha!—remember my words— 
never! never !—ha! ha! ha!” and with something be- 
tween the laugh of a maniac and the howl of a hyena, she 
rushed down the hill, leaving Rory horrified at such a 
fearful exhibition of depravity. 


When Rory proposed to Kathleen, on their meeting, 
that they should stand within the shadow of the bridge, 


_ it may be remembered that she refused to do so ; for her 
“mother, who had accompanied her, decided on remain- 


ing out of sight in that very spot, while Kathleen should 
enter the rath for her conference with Rory. 

She had seen her daughter and our hero ascend to the 
top of the mound, and in a very short time after was sur- 
prised to observe a third person take the same course. 
This excited hér curiosity, and she watched anxiously ; 
and it wag not long until she saw the figure descending 
the mound rapidly, and rarining towards the very point 
where she stood. The mother immediately crouched 
under some bushes to escape observation, and the sound 
of hurticd steps having approached close‘to her place of 
ambush, suddenly stopped, and she heard, in a somewhat 
low, but perfectly clear tone, the name of “ Shan” pro- 
Nodtinced, and soon after it was repeated. “ Shan Dhu,” 
said this unexpected intruder. 

' Here I am,” was answered to the summons. 

The name “Shan Dhu” being that of her own son, 
Kathleen's mother had her attention still more aroused ; 
and the voice in which the response was made induced 
her to believe that it was Regan who answered. Peer- 
ing forth from the bushes as well as she might, she saw 


’ the figure of a man emerge from under one of the dry 
arches of the bridge, and then there was no longer a 


doubt on the subject ;—it was Shan Regun who came 


‘forth to meet the woman who had just run down the 


hill. 

“ Well?” said Regan. 

“ I've done it!” said the woman. 

What did he say ?” 

“ Oh, they were both knocked all of a heap.” 

“ But, did you make her sensible that the sneaking 
thief was a black-hearted desaiver ?” 

“ Throth, I did. Didn’t you hear her screech ?” 

No.” 

Thin in throth she did. I towld her that he had pro- 
mised me before her, and she dhropt down in a fit.” 

* That “ll do,” said Regan. “And now we may as 
well be joggin’ since the business is done; we mustn't 
be seen near the place. And he with his hardened ac- 
complice hastened from the spot. 

Kathleen’s mother remained for some time in her 
place of concealment, that Regan and his abandoned 
€ompanion might not be aware of her presence. 

During the few minutes she felt it necessary to re- 
main in concealment, her mind became fully impressed 
with the conviction that some desception had been prac- 
tised upon Kathleen, and manifestly through the instru- 
mentality of her brother. 

When the mother thought she might emerge from her 


ambuscade in safety, she hastened up the side of the rath; 
as her fears for her daughter had been excited when she 
heard that “she had dropt down in @ 

On reaching the interior of the fort, she heard Rory 
expostulating with Kathleen on the improbability of the 
accusation made againgt him ; for, before the mother had” 
arrived, Rory hed contrived, by brushing the dew from. 
the grass with his hand, and sprinkling the moisture over 
Kathleen’s face, to recover ‘lier from ‘the ‘state of insen- 
sibility into’which the sudden appearance and fearful ac- 
cusation of Rory’s enemy liad thrown her. — 

“ Oh, why did you bring me here at all?” said Kath- 
leen in a tone of agony. 

“ To clear myself te you, Kathleen,” said Rees: 

“ Clear yourself! Oh, Rory! that dreadful woman !” 

“ By all that’s sacred, Kathleen, I know no more 
about her than the child unborn.” 


“ Oh, can I b’lieve it, afther all Tivo heard and seen, — 


Rory ?..Can I b'lieve it ?” 

“ Kathleen, as' I hope to see heaven, I’m innocent of 
what*she accuses ine. 

“ Oh, I wish’ 1 could b’lieve it!” said Kathleen, sob- 
bing, 


“ Thin you may bilieve it, my darlin’,” said her mo. ; 


ther, who now joined them. 


This fresh surprise made Kathleen scream again ; but, 


recognising her mother, she sprang into her arms. 


“ Oh, mother dear! mother dear! but I'm'gladtosee | 
you,” said the excited girl, who had not caught the mean- | 


ing of the words her muther uttered. 

“Qh, mother! mother! you are thrue to me, at elt 
events; you "ll never desaive me.” 

“Nor I either, Kathleen,” said Rory; “and sure, 
here’s your mother to bear witness for me. Don’t you 
hear what she says?” 

“ What? what? said Kathleen, béwildered. 

“ Compose yourself, dear!” said the mother. 
b'lieve the bad things you've heard of Rory: they ’re 
fot thrue—I ’m sute they ’re not thrue.” 

“ Bad luck to the word!” said Rory, plucking up his 
courage. ‘ 


‘+ But that woman—” said Kathleen, “ where is she ?” 


and she looked around in alarm. 
“ She ’s gone, dear,” said the mother, soothingly ; and 
Rory, in less gentle accents, made no scruple of saying 


| “ Where?” 


“ Rory,” said Kathleen's mother with a serious ten- 
derness in her manner, “I b’lieve that you love my child, 
and that you mane to be thrue to her.” - 

“ May I never see glory if I don’t!” said Rory, fer- 
vently. 

The mother took their hands, and joining them, said, 


“ Then I give her to you, Rory, with all the veins o’ my 


heart ; and may my blessing be on you!” 


Rory took the yielding girl tenderly in his arms and 
kissed her unresistingly, alternately blessing her andher | 


mother for making him “ the happiest fellow in Ireland,” 
as he said himself. 


How all this sudden revolution of affairs in his favour 


had occurred, Rory gave himself no trouble to enquire,— 


he was content with the knowledge of the fact; and after * 


escorting Kathleen and her mother within sight of their 


house, he turned his steps homeward, and re-entered his | 


cottage a happier man than he had left it. 


CHAPTER XxX. 

In which Rory O’More proves himself to be a man of letters. 

The next morning Rory arose in high spirits, and de- 
termined on amusing himself with a piece of sarcastic 
waggery that he intended executing upon Sweeny the 
reformed papist attorney, whose apostacy was a source 
of great indignation to Rory. 

It so happeried that the tombstone of old Sweeny, the 
apothecary, bearing the popish phrase, “ Pray for the 


soul of Dennis Sweeny,” stood most provokingly close to | 


the pathway leading to the church-door; so that every 
Sunday, when his son, the attorney, was going to attend 
divine service, as by law established, his church of-Eng- 


landism was much scandalised by having this damning . 
(and damnable) proof of his apostacy staring him in the | 
Not that he cared for it himself: he was one of © 


face. 
those callous-hearted people who could “ have botanised 
on his mother’s grave,” therefore this proof of his for- 
mer creed on the grave of his father could have given 
him no trouble; but he did not like the evidence to re- 
main there in the sight of other people, and he had asked 
Rory O’More how the nuisance could be abated. 


Our hero was indignant with the petty-minded petti- 


fogger, and wished to retaliate upon him for the renun- 
ciation of his old creed ; for the Roman catholics have 
the same bitter feeling against the man who secedes 


from their profession of faith as those of the church of | 


England entertain against the dissenters from them. And 
why not? If the church of England is right in condemn- 


ing step number two, te church of Rome has rather ° 


better cause to object to step number one; for ‘sc’est le 
premier pas qui coite.” 

So Rory, after hearing the attorney’s complaint, said 
he thought he could rectify the objectionable passage on 
the tombstone. How he accomplished this will be seen. 

After breakfast he asked De Lacy, would he go over 
to see “the churches,” as the old burial-place in the 
neighbourhood was called, where the ruins of some 
monastic buildings stood, one of which had been re- 
paired and roofed in for the parish church. De Lacy as- 
sented to the proposal, and Rory suggested that they 
should endeavour to get Phelim O'Flanagan to accom- 
pany them. 

“His school lies in our way,” said Rory, “and we 
may as well ax him to come; for there is a power of 
owld anshint tombstones in it, in owld Irish, and he can 
explain them to you, sir.” 

True it was, that here many an ancient gravestone 
stood, mingled with those of later days;—the former 
bearing the old Irish inscription ; the latter, the 


PRAY FOR— 
showing, that though conquest had driven the aboriginal 


_ Irish from the spot, the religion, though not the language 


of the people, had survived their downfall. 
And here what a striking evidence is given of the in- 


utility of penal laws !—nay, worse than inutility; for pro- 
hibition seems to act on human nature rather as a pro-. 


ductive than a preventive cause of the thing forbidden, 
and the religion of the Irish, like their native shamrock, 
by being trampled on, becomes prolific. 
Their language is passing away, though it was not 
penal to speak it; but their religion has lasted because 
3 


“Don't | 


penalty attended its profession, and ‘hella of a per- 
secuted le is still recurded in the language of the op- 
pressor. 

Thanks to God! the days of persecution are past; and 

- fair fame to England in canceling from her statutes the 
unjust and unholy penalties that man, in his bigoted pro- 
fanity, had dared to interpose between the worship of the 
creature to the Creator ! : 
, And fortune never dispensed a brighter honour on ‘ 
favourite, than in shedding over the name of WELLINGTON 
the glory of being the agent of this blessing to his native 
land. This mingling of the olive with his laurels in- 
creases their brightness, as it will their endurance: for 
when many a victory he has won shall cease to be re- 
membered, the emancipation of his country from the bond- 
age of bigotry will never be forgotten : and soothing be 
the thought in the hero’s last hour, that though many of 
his achievements have evoked the curses of a foreign land, 
this greatest triumph of his life will be remembered with 
blessings his countrymen ! 

When Phelim was asked to bear De Lacy and our 
hero company, he was immersed in the mysteries of his 
school, and could not immediately accompany them ; but 
he promised to follow soon, and for that purpose_gave his 
scholars half a holiday, for which beneficence on his 
part they threw up their hats,—that is, such of them as 
had any; while those of them who had not, made up the 
deficiency ‘by extra shouting; and Phelim, his school 
being dismissed, followed De Lacy and Rory. to “ the 
churches.” 

This burial ground was not more than a quarter of a 
mile from the village; yet, though in the neighbour- 
hood of man’s habitation, it was particularly lonely ; for, 
except on Sunday, when the small protestant congrega- 
tion went to divine service, or that the occasion of a 
funeral called the peasantry to the spot, it was little fre- 
quented. 

Indeed, a churchyard is generally avoided ; nor can it 
be wondered at that the resting-place of the dead should 


stitious, when even to the most enlightened there is a 
chastened and solemn tone of feeling produced on water. 


ing a place of sepulture. 


through the range of magnificent monuments lining the 
vaulted aisle of some noble abbey. Here the vanity of 


divides the triumph with death. But in the lonely coun- 
try churchyard, where some plain headstone or nameless 
mound of earth is all that is left to tell that there rests a 
being once instinct with life as ourselves, and where, in- 
stead of vaulted roof and clustered columns, the ruins of 
some lowly chapel stand, they, like all around, telling of 
decay,—there it is that the contemplation of mortality 
exercises its most depressing influence, and the thought 
of death strikes coldly on the heart. 

De Lacy accompanied Rory to the burial-place, which 
stood on a small mound, the grave-stones rising in bare 
relief against the sky, which here and there peeped 
through the shattered mullions of some window in the 
ruined wall of one of the little churches, giving an air of 
peculiar desolation to the place, which was increased, per- 
haps, by the slated roof of one of them, which was repaired 
and employed ag the protestant parish church, A pathway 
led to this building, and Rory came to a stand where, on 
one side of the path, stood a rather conspicuous tomb- 
stone with this inscription : 

Pray for the soul of 
Dennis Sweeny, 
who departed, &c. 

“Do you see that?” said Rory to De Lacy. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, that ’s what brings me here to-day.” 

“ How ?” said De Lacy. 

“Why, that 's owld Denny Sweeny’s tomb-stone; and 
you see the poor owld fellow axes every one to pray for 
his sowl—and why not ?—and indeed I hope he’s in 
glory. Well, you see by that he was a good catholic, 
and a dacent man he was; and when he died, he ordered 
the same tombstone to be put over him, and paid my own 
father for cuttin’ the same.” 

' “Ts it after he died ?” said De Lacy. 

“Oh, no—you know what I mane; but sure a slip o’ 
the tongue doesn’t matther. Well, as I was sayin’, my 
father cut the same tombstone—and a nate bit o’ work 
it is; see the iligant crass an it, and cut so deep that the 
divil wouldn’t get it out,—God forgi’ me for sayin’ divil 
to the crass!” 

“It’s deep enough, indeed,” said De Lacy. 

“ Ay, and so I towld that dirty brat, Sweeny—the tur- 
ney, I mane—when he axed me about. What do you 
think he wants me to do?” said Rory. 

“To take it back for half price, perhaps,” said De 
Lacy. 

“Faith, he hasn’t that much fun in him to think of 
sitch a thing.” 

“ What was it, then ?” 

“ Why, he wants me to alther it,” said Rory. 

“ For himself, I hope ?” said De Lacy. 

“ No,” said Rory ; “ though in throth I'd do that with 
pleasure, for he’d be no loss to king or counthry. But, 
as I was tellin’ you, he comes to me the other day, and 
towld me it was disgraceful to see sitch a thing as ‘ pray 
for the sow!’ on his father’s tombstone in sitch enlightened 
times as these, when people knew betther than to pray 
for people’s sowls. 

“*They might do worse,’” says I. 

“* It might do for the dark ages,’ says he, ‘but it won’t 
do now ;’ laying it all on the dark ages, by the way, jist 
as if people didn’t know that it was bekaze when he-goes 
to church every Sunday his poor honest father’s tomb- 
stone stares him in the face, the same as if the voice out 
of the grave called to him and said, ‘ Oh, thin, Dinny, my 
boy, is it goin’ to church you are?’ Not that he'd mind 
that, for the cowld-hearted thief hasn’t the feelin’ to 
think of it; but it's the dirty pride of the little animal ; 
—he doesn’t like the rale prodestants to see the thing 
stan’in’ in evidence agin’ him. So I thought I’d divart 


doesn’t do you nor any body else any harm.’ * Yes, it 
does,’ says he; ‘it stands in evidence agin my father's 
common singe, and I’m ashamed of it.’ 


“Oh!” said Rory feelingly, “ what luck can the man 
have that says he’s ashamed of bis father’s grave !” 

The feeling and touching appeal reached De Lacy’s 
heart. 

Rory continued—“ Ashamed, indeed!—Throth, an’ 


have an appalling influence on the ignorant and soper- 


Much of this feeling is lessened, or at least the indul- ° 
gence of it is in a more elevated tone, when we walk © 


our nature is indirectly flattered by witnessing the tribute | 
that posterity pays to greatness, and glory more than half | 


myself a bit with him, and says J, ‘Sure the tombstone | 


well he may say he’s ashamed !—not for his father, 
though—no—but well he end be ashamed to change his 
creed !” 

“You shouldn’t blame any. man for'his religious be 
dief, Rory,” said De Lacy... 

«No more I sir, if it was his belief that he was 
reared in ; but-—— 

“Oh!” said De Lacy, interrupting him, “if a man 
feels that he has been: instructed in a belief which his 
eonscience will not permit him to follow——" 

“Sure, sir,” said Rory, interrupting in his pam | 
wouldn't blame him for that neither: but is it Sweeny 
you think does it for that ? not he, in throth,—it’s jist 
for the lucre, and nothin’ else. And -sure, if be had.the 


directions : and suppose he thinks that he ought to be.a 
prodestant ever so much, sare isn’t it bad of him to in- 


would pray for hia sowl?” |. 
- “That I grant you,” said De Lacy. 


what?” says I. ‘ Bekaze I’m ashamed of it,’ says: he. 
‘Why? says I. ‘ Bekaze it’s only popery,’ says he. 
‘ Well, says I, ‘if it’s popery .ever so much, sure it’s 
your father’s doin’,—and any shame there is in it, it is 
to him, and not to you, and so you needn’t care about 
it; and if your father did wish people to pray for his 
sowl, I think it very bad o’ you to wish to prevent it.’ 
‘It can do him no good,’ says he. ‘It can do him no 
‘harm, any how,’ says I. 

“So he couldn’t get over that very well, and made no 
answer about the good or the harm of it, and said he 
didn’t. want to argue the point with me, but that he 
wanted it althered, and as my father done the job, he 
thought I was the person to alther.it. ‘And how do you 
want it changed?’ says I. ‘Take out * Pray for the 
sowl!:’ says he, ‘ that’s nothing but popery.” * My father 
always cut the suwl very deep,’ says I, ‘and to take it 
out is impossible ; but if it’s only the popery you object 
to, I can alther it if you like, 80 that you can have no- 
thing to-say agin it’ ‘How,’ says he. ‘Oh, let me 
alone,’ says J. * You're no sculpture, says I,‘ and don’t 
know how I'll do it; but you'll see yourself when it’s 
done.’ * You won't charge me much,’ says he. ‘T'll 
charge you nothing,’ says 1: ‘I’m nota mason by thrade, 
and I'll do the job for love.’ * But how do you mane to 
do it?’ says he agin. ‘Oh, never mind,’ says [; ‘go 
your ways, I’ll do the job complate, and next Sunday, 
when you goto church, you'll see the divil a bit o” popery 
will be in the same tombstone.” ‘That ’s all I want,’ 
says he. ‘Thin we'll be both plazed,’ says I. And now 
I’m come here to-day to do the very thing.” 

“And how do you mean to effect. p 2 alteration 
Rory 7” said De Lacy. 

“ As aisy as kiss my hand,” said Rory. Fist do you 
amuse yourself with looking into the churches ; there ’s 
some quare carvings round the windows and doors, and 
a mighty curious owld stone crass up there beyant. Or, 
if you like, sir, sit down beside me here with your book, 
and you can read while I work.” 

De Lacy had not been long engaged in reading, when 
old Phelim made his appearance ; and with so amusing 
a cicerone, De Lacy passed a couple of hours pleasantly 
enough in looking over the antiquities of the place. 

After the lapse of that period, Rory had completed his 
task, and sought his friends to show them how thoroughly 
he had neutralised the popery that had so much distressed 
Sweeny. 

“ How could you have done it so soon?” said De Lacy. 
“ “Oh, I won’t tell you—you must see it yourself,” said 

ory. 

“It is the simplest thing i in life—four letthers did it 
all.” 

Rory now conducted De Laey and Phelim to the tomb- 
stone, and the moment they stood before it they both in- 
dulged in hearty laughter. 

Rory had carved over the objectionable request the 
phrase “ pon’r,”” so that the inseription ran thus : 

Pray for the soul of 
Dennis Sweeny. 

“ Isn't that the thing ?” said Rory.. 

“Capital!” said De Lacy. 

“ Isn’t that sarving the little viper right! You see he 
darn’t say at wanst, out, honest, that he was ashamed 
for his own sake, bekaze he was a turncoat; but he lays 
the blame on the popery. Oh, in throth, there’s many 
a dirty turn and many a cruel thing done on us; and 
thim that does the thing is ashamed to own to the right 
cause, and so they lay the blame on the popery. By my 
sow]! they ought to be obleeged to popery for giving them 
sitch a convanient excuse for not havin’ Wings called by 
their right names.” 


De Lacy. 

“*Faith, to be sure he will,” said Phelim, shaking his 
head. “Rory, ma bowchal, though I can’t deny your 
wit, I cannot complimint you with an epithalamiam 
upon your prudence: you have made that little bitther 
attorney your inimy to the ind o’ time.” 

“ I know that,” said Rory ; “ but what do I care?” 

“Rory, my boy, prudence, prudentia, as the Latins 
had it,—pradence, my boy, is one of the eardinal virtues.” 

“ Well, to expose humbuggin’ is as cardinal as ever it 
was.” 

“So you won't listen te me ?1—Magister decet, sed vee 
verd negligitis.” 


up for is the altheration; and‘sn’t that complate ?” 

“ That there ’s no denyin’,” suid Phelim. 

“ And all with four letthers !” 

“You have demonstherated it as complate wid four,” 
said Phelim, “as I do my mattamatics wid three—Q. 
E. D” 

Indeed! I have a great mind to put Q. E. D. at the 
end of it all,” said Rory. 

“ For what ?” said De Laey. 


~ 


Rory. 

“'Faith, glad to see you remember matta- 
matics still,” said Phelim. 

 Wouldn’t it be great fun!” said Rory. 

“It’s bad enough as it is,”. said De Lacy, “ without 
making « matters worse. I am afraid, inti. this was very 
unwise.” 

“ Yet you can’t help laughin’ at iy” said Rory. 

“ Indeed I can’t,” said De Lacy. 


therfare with his poor father’s dyin’ ‘request that they 


“Well, who’s sayin’ it’s prudent? Bat all I stand 


feelin’ in him to love his father, sure. it’s not altherin’ . 
his tombstone he'd be, that was made by his father’s own 


“ But won’t Sweeny be very angry this?” said 


“ Bekaze it in, be, said 
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temptible little upstart when they see it, and that’s all 
I want. There’s nothing an upstart feels half sé much 
as a laugh against him,” said Rory, making a sagacious 
comment upon his own imprudent act. 
~ “ Quitetrue,” said De Lacy, “and therefore the attor- 
ney will never forgive you.” % 
“The béauty of it is,” said Rory, still enjoying his 
joke, “ that he can't complain openly about it; for all he 
said, was that he was ashamed about the popery of it. 
Now, I’ve taken’ the popery out of it, at all events.” 
“Certainly,” said De Lacy; “ but, at the same time, 
you have increased Sweeny'’s cause of inquietude by 
making the offensive phrase more obnoxious.” 

“ That ’s what I meant to do,” said Rory boldly ; * I’ve 
caught him in his own thrap. The little scheming ‘tur- 
ney complained only about the popery; now, with four 
letthers’ I’ve-desthroyed more popery than the- parson 

_ @oald do with ‘twice as many.” 

' “Upon my word, Rory,” said De Lacy, smiling, 
“many men of letters have failed with the whole alpha- 
bet to alter a text so completely as you have done with 
four.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
In which Shan Regan and soldering Solomon give a touch of 

,. . their quality, and Rory undergoes a trial of temper. 

Although Regan’s mother had discovered his perfidy 

towards his sister and Rory, and relieved them from the 
consequences that might have ensued from it, she did not 
reveal to Rory the treachery of which her son had been 
guilty,—for still he was her son, and with a mother’s 

+ tenderness she sought to screen him, in the eyes of our 
-hero, from the contempt which so base a means of in- 

~ dalging his dislike must have produced. ; 

-.. But she saw how deep the hatred to Rory must be 
Regan’s part, to urge him to such practices as he had 
exercised against him, and until matters were riper for 
a disclosure,—in fact, until Kathleen and he should be 
just going to be married,—she begged of Rory to say no- 
thing about what had passed ; fur if it came to Shan’s 
knowledge, he would be “ showing his temper” at home, 
and it was as well not to vex him until the time came 
when the definitive step could be taken which would 
render his anger of no avail; for though she would not 
betray to Rory the baseness of her son, she had no hesita- 

“tion in owning that he was not his friend. 

It was with this understanding that Rory and Kath- 
leen parted the night of their meeting at the rath. But 
‘though Mrs. Regan kept the means of her knowledge 

. a secret from Rory, she revealed to her daughter how 
she became possessed of the knowledge that exposed 
the treacherous influence that had been employed to ruin 
the hopes of two innocent people, not only to satisfy 
Kathleen’s enquiries of how her mother could vouch for 
Rory’s conduct, but in order to put Kathleen on her 
guard against betraying to her brother any symptom of 
his plot having failed. 

“For what would we do if he thought we found him 
out !” said she. 

Miserable mother ! whose only hope of domestic quiet 
Jay in seeming to be ignorant of the ruffianism of her 
child. 

With all her caution, however, though Kathleen did 
not betray any symptoms of happiness in her brother’s 
presence, and subdued her looks and manner as much 
as possible, still Regan was not quite satisfied with the 
apparent state of things at home: not that he suspected 
his plot had been discovered, but he feared that it had not 
been sufficiently effective, or that Kathleen would ex- 
hibit more distress. He, therefore, went farther in en- 
deavouring to depreciate Rory O’More in every thing he 
could say and do, not only at home, but abroad. 

There are some natures so essentially vile that they 
can never forgive another’s success. Such was Regan’s. 
But to this habitual baseness of mind was added the 
stimulus of dislike in Rory’s affair ;"and that his sister’s 
attachment to him seemed still to survive the threats and 
falsehoods and machinations urged against it, increased 
that dislike. But it was Rory’s triumph over him at { 
the fair that completed the sum of his hatred. This, 
Regan looked upon as a personal disgrace, and the re- 
membrane of it sank deep in his heart; and deeper and 
deeper it sank every day, and the depth of the remem- 
brance called for a greater measure of revenge. Until 
this could. be satisfied, he in the mean time got up a 
piece of slander against Rory, by falsifying all the cir- 
cumstances of the visit to the fair. 

This he did with the most thorough malevolence and 
injurious perversion of all the facts. He spoke amongst 
his fellows, openly in the public-houses, where most of 
his time was spent, in a spirit of jeering slightingness of 
Mary O’More being “ gallivanted round the fair by that 
omadhaun Conolly,—and thrated Misther Rory, too, I 
hear. Well, people’s changed! I thought, wanst, that 
Rory had more sperit than to be taken’ thrates from an- 

“ other man on account of his sisther’s purty face.” 

Now, though he got hearers who were base enough to 
listen to this, he did not find one to believe him, for they 
were well aware of the secret and real cause of his 
spleen. But this disparagement did not satisfy him:— | 
there was another and a viler misrepresentation of which 
he was guilty. The busincss of the ducks, which, if 
truly told, he knew would only raise a laugh against 
him, he twisted, with the true serpent spirit that actuated 
him, into a crime, and, with the expression of regret 
which is so often the ovtward sign of the secret rejoicing 
of the bad man’s heart, he declared he was sorry that 
Rory “let himself down so much, for he thought he was 
above stalin’ a poor pilifal pair o’ ducks: throth, it 
wasn’t worth while bein’ a thief for such a thrifle.” 

All this in the course of a few days traveled to the 
next parish, where Rory lived ; for even in sylvan scenes 
the dryads have it not all to themselves,—there be evil 
geniuses in the country as well as the town, and “ good- 
natured friends” are to be found every where ; and some 
of these same good-natured folk told Rory what was said 
of him. 

The first bearer of the disagreeable intelligence was 
Old Solomon the tinker, who delighted in having it in 
his power to say bitter things of every body—or even 
to them, when he could do it by innuendo, which was a 
favourite weapon of his, and one he used like a master. 

It happened during the day Rory and De Lacy went 
to “the churches,” that Old Solomon paid the Widow 
O’More a visit. In doing this he had two objects: in 
the first place’ he enacted guideto De Welskein, who 
waited to see De Lacy; and in the flext he was sure of 
“ entertainment,” as the sign boards Wiave it, for himself 
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Now Sol. was kindly received at the cottage of tne 
widow, and had some fresh buttermilk and-good potatoes 
given him, with a seat in the chimney corner into the 
bargain, where he roasted his shins, and smoked his pipe, 
and said sour things of half ‘the country,—and in short, 
made himself perfectly happy. But afler spending a 
couple of hours thus, he began to exhibit symptoms of 
impatience at Rory’s absence : for he wanted to proceed 
farther, and yet he did not like to go without giving tq 
Rory the pleasant intimation that he was gaining the re- 
putation of being a very ingenious purloiner of other peo- 
ple’s property ; waiting to wound the man, the hospitable 
shelter of whose roof he had enjoyed, not only then, but 
at all times. And this he must have been conscious arose 
from pure good-heartedness ; for his habitual influence 
through the motive of fear did not éxist there as in other 
places, Rory being too sharp a fellow to let Solomon ex- 
ercise such a power over him ; and it was partly this fact 
that made the old scoundrel the more anxious to gall, at 
least, where he could not govern. 

De Welskein waited patiently enough the return of 
De Lacy, as he consoled himself with making compli- 
ments to Mary O’More, and doing the agreeable, as 
Frenchmen generally do: but Selomon from time to time 
went from the fire-place to the door to look out for Rory, 
whom, at last, he saw approaching. 

When Rory entered the cottage, he welcomed De 
Welskein, who seemed rather constrained in his manner 
towards him, and asked for De Lacy; Rory informed him 
he would soon return,—that he had left him and Phelim 
behind in the, churchyard, looking over some old tomb- 
stones, ‘but that they would not be long absent. 

“ And how are you, Sol. ?” said Rory. 

“Oh, as well as any one wishes me,” replied Solomon 
bitterly. 

“ What are you in sitch a hurry for?” asked Rory; 
“sure you’re not goin’ yet!” This was said in pure 
hospitality, for Rory did not like the old cynic. 

“Vis, yis,— you've had enough of me.” 

“ Well,” said Rory, “plaze yourself, and you'll live the 


“Throth, thin, the more one lives, the more one wond- 
hers,” said Solomon. “Rory avic,” added he, “ will you 
go and get me the ass?” 

“To be sure,” said Rory, who went to the outhouse, 
where the ass had been enjoying a good feed, as well as 
his master. Reloading him with his panniers, containing 
Solomon’s 

“ Nippers, twisters, sand, and resin,” 


as well as the three ancient pots and pans, Rory led the 
animal forth to where Solomon stood awaiting his ap- 
proach, before the door of the cottage; and when Rory 
halted the beast before him, the old tinker began very 
carefully to examine every particular of his ass’s furniture 
and appendages, not forgetting the three old rusty kettles 
that dangled from the straddle. 

Rory enquired if any thing was wrong? 

“ Oh, it’s no harm to see if all’s right,” said Solomon. 

“Why wouldn't it be right ?” said Rory. “ Haven’tl 
put on his sthraddle and panniers and kittles, often enough 
before?” 

“Oh, yis,—but I was only seein’—one, two, three,—I 
was only seein’ if all was safe ; one can’t be too sure these 
times ;—one, two, three;” and he very carefully repeated 
his scrutiny of the three old kettles as he leisurely pro- 
nounced one, two, three. 

Rory’s attention was aroused by this repetition of the 
words which were the signal to the smuggler ; and fan- 
cying for a moment that Solomon might have discovered 
his agency in the affair, he became very uneasy, and said, 

“ What do you mean by reckoning over one, two, three, 
so often ?” 

“Oh, these is quare times,” said Solomon. 

This increased Rory’s uneasiness. “How do you 
mane ?” said he. 

“ And a quare world, so it is,—one, two, three.” 

“ What the dickins are you at, with your one, two, 
three ?” said Rory, whose anxiety increased. 

“ Only jist seein’ that my property’s safe, said Solomon, 
giving a look at Rory, which our hero could not under- 
stand; for, his mind still reverting to the signals, could 
not reach the meaning which Solomon wished to convey, 
and he was yet unsatisfied what Solomon’s reckoning the 
kettles meant. However, as the tinker went throngh that 
process again, and still repeated “ one, two, three,” Rory 
said impatiently. 

“Tare an’ ounds! is it thim owld kittles your reckonin’ 
agin.” 

“ Jist countin’ thim,—is there any harm in that ?” said 
the tinker ; “ it’s betther be sure than sorry.” 

“ Countin’ thim !” said Rory, looking at him with all 
his eyes. ‘“ Why, sure you never had more nor three 
owld rusty kettles in your life; and they’re so well known 
over the counthry, that no one would think to make their 


' own of thim, swpposin’ they wor worth stalin’.” 


“ Oh, some people has quare tastes for what belongs to 
other people,” said Solomon significantly,—“ one, two, 
three;—and a kittle might tickle some people’s fancy.” 

“The divil tickle you and your fancy!” said Rory 
waxing angry. “Why, barrin’ one wanted to hunt a 
mad dog with it, bad luck to the use any one would have 


with your owld kittles !” 


“May be so,” said Solomon with great composure ; 
“ but you see,” he added, “some people are so handy at 
staling a pair o’ ducks, that no one knows but my poor 
kittles might go asthray ; and he cast a most provoking 
glance at Rory. 

As quick as lightning, the truth flashed on O’More’s 
mind, that the frolic at the fair had been misrepresented ; 
and though glad to find his fears regarding the discovery 
of the signals were unfounded, yet, with flushed cheek 
and dilated eye, he said in a tone in which wounded 
pride more than_anger was predominant, “What do you 
mane ?” 

“ Oh, laste said is soonest mended,” said the tinker ;— 
“ one, two, three ;—I see they are all safe. Good evenin’ 
to you, Rory.” , 

“Stop!” said Rory, confronting him; “explain to me 
your dark meaning, and don’t lave am affront at the door 
you were always welkim at?” 

“How have I affronted you?” said Solomon, whose 
frigid coolness of age was in startling relief to the excited 
fervour of the young man who stood before him. 

“You made a dark hint jist now,” said Rory, 

“ Make light of it, Rory, ma bouchal,” said the tinker, 
taking the halter of his ass in token of departure. 

“You shan’t go that way,” said Rory, beginning to 


and his ass. 


lose his temper ; and he laid his hand on the old man’s 
4 


shoulder in the action of detention, but at the same. time 
with a proper degree of deference to his age. 

“ And is itstoppin’ a man on the ruad you are now ?” 
said the tinker, with a low, spiteful chuckle: “ throth, 
you’re improvin’ fast !” and he attempted to pass Rory, 
who now, losing all control of himself, said, ' 

“ Bad luck to you, you cruked, spiteful, sawdhering 


owld thief! how dar you say the like to an honest man’s | 


son !——Stop on the road, indeed!—stale dueks! Is it 


Regan that has the black beart to say I stole hisducks ?”. 


“Oh, you know it thin!” said Solomon, becoming pro- 
voked in turn, ; 

“ Know it!” said Rory, seeing his drift: “ it’s well for 
you you're past bating, you owld cracked bottle o’ vine- 
gar that you are! or I’d thrash you within an inch o° 
your life. Away wid you, you owld sarpent!” and he 
flung him from him. 


The old tinker staggered back, and made a great clat- | 


ter as he reeled against his old kettles; but, recovering 
himself, he led away his ass, saying to Rory however 
before he went,“ I hear they wor uncommon fine ducks !”” 

Rory was startled by this last expression,—the second 
part of the signal given to De Welskein. Was it chance, 
or did the old tinker mix up the slander of Regan, and 
imply his knowledge of Rory’s mission, in the same breath, 
to puzzle him?” While he was standing in this state of 
perplexity and vexation, De Lacy came up to him un- 
perceived,—for Rory was looking after the tinker, whose 
last words De Lacy had heard, and was attracted by, and 
accosting Rory, who was taken by surprise, said, 

“Does that old rascal know any thing about our 
affairs ?” 

“*Faith, I dunna if he does,” said Rory with an air of 
abstraction which struck De Lacy as peculiar. 

“Is it not strange that he should use the words of our 
private signal?” 

“ Faix, an’ it is, and it bothered myself at first,” said 
Rory, ** when he said it; but I think afther all he knows 
nothing about it, and that he only spoke it by chance, 
and meant something else entirely.” 

“What else could he allude to?” said De Lacy. 

“T'll tell you about it, sir, another time,” answered 
Rory : “ for its a long story, and you'd betther not wait 
for it now, as Mr. Devilskin is in the house waitin’ for 
you.” 

“De Welskein!” said De Lacy, who entered the 
cottage as he uttered the name. 

“ Bon jour, citoyen capitaine,” was the address of the 
smuggler to De Lacy, who welcomed him in refurn; the 
smuggler continuing to address him in French desired a 
private interview: De Lacy pointed to his bedroom, and 
the Frenchman entered the apartment. De Lacy followed, 
and as soon as they were within the room, De Welskein 
pointed to the lock. 

“ There is no necessity,” said De Lacy. 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” suid De Welskein, with a 
very significant shake of the head, and one of the keen 
and cunning glances of his dark eye. 

“ What do you mean ?” said De Lacy. 

The Frenchman laid his finger on his lip, to impress 
the necessity of silence ; and though still speaking his 
own language, which was sufficient guarantee for secrecy 
in an Irish cabin, yet the importance of what he had to 
communicate was so great that he placed his mouth close 
to De Lacy’s ear, and said in the most cautious tone, 
“There is a traitor !’” 

“ A traitor!” echoed De Lacy. 

The Frenchman nodded assent, and added, “ We are 
betrayed.” 

De Lacy thought of the words he heard Solomon utter, 
and said quickly, “ That rascally old tinker ?” 

“ Vieux chaudronnier de campagne ?—No, no.” 

“Who then?” asked De Lacy. 

De Welskein subdued his voice to the lowest whisper, 
and said, ** Rory O’More !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A trial of temper, and a trial by battle. 


When De Lacy entered the house, he left Rory stand- 
ing without, looking after the spiteful old tinker, with 
his teeth set and his hand clenched; and could he at the 
moment have encountered Regan, and had his blow been 
gifted with death, he would have struck him—so fear- 
fully are generous natures excited on the sudden by in- 
sult; for that the malicious story emanated from Regan 
he had no doubt. 

But a few minutes calmed the fierceness of his passion, 
though he changed not his belief as to the promulgator 
of the scandal; and when he reflected that it was the 
brother of the girl he loved, who was the offender, it per- 
plexed him how to act under the circumstances. Should 
he tamely submit to such an insinuation against his cha- 
racter? Against this his nature rebelled, yet to make a 
wider breach with Regan, was what he could wish to 
escape, fur Kathleen’s sake. To balance these considera- 
tions quietly in his own mind, he walked down to the 
river, where, undisturbed, he might take a ruminating 
ramble. 

In the mean while De Welskein was closeted with De 
Lacy, who, when he heard the charge against Rory, con- 
nected with the singularity of the words he had over- 
heard the tinker utter, and Rory’s seeming confusion at 
the time, was shaken for a moment by the suddenness 
and distinctness of the accusation against him; but as 
soon as he had time to recover from the surprise, his bet- 
ter judgment acquitted Rory of the guilt with which he 
was charged. 

He told De Welskein it was impossible; that he knew 
Rory well, that he was of a chivalrous nature, above the 
taint of so foul a thing as treachery, and he would stake 
his life on his fidelity. 

“ You ’ve done that already,” said De Welskein. 

“And would do it again,” replied De Lacy. 

“ You don’t know these Irish,” said the smuggler. 

“ Better than you do,” answered De Lacy warmly. 

“They are full of finesse,” said the other. 

“They are driven to it by ages of misrule and oppres- 
sion,” said De Lacy: “ it is their only protection against 
the heartless persecutions they are open to on every side ; 
and if the strong, by their tyranny, force the weak into 
the last retreat left open to them, on them be the guilt of 
the habits they have engendered! Blind as they are 
cruel, their rulers, while they have made them crafty, 
will not see the noble traits that are still left them—ge- 
nerosity, courage, devotion to those whom they can re- 
spect and trust, and a high sense of honour, which even 
yet survives all that has been done to.crush it in their 


natures, and resists even the contraty example in their 
oppressors.” 

Thus spoke De Lacy, who could not contain his indig- 
nation when such a fellow as De Welskein, whose na- 
ture was only sensitive to the faults with which he 
could sympathise, dared to undervalue a people whose 
finer traits were above his comprehension. 


“ Believe_me, they are cunning as foxes,” said De | 
| Welskein, 


_ “I know they are,” replied De Lacy, “and they have 
every need of their cunning, as the fox has amongst his 
hunters. But say no more against the Irish—you forget 
that I am an Irishman myself.” wee 

“ But monsieur has the advantage of a French educa- 
tion,” said the smuggler, smirking. 

“So much the worse for me,’ De Lacy was going to 
say; bot, checking himself when he'remembered the na- 
ture of the rascal to whom he spoke, he contented him. 
self by saying, “ Don’t flatter yourself I’m the better of 
that. In short,” added he, “ you speak in vain to me if 
you seek to disparage the Irish as a nation; but in the 
particular case of Rory O’More, I would sooner depend 
on his faith and honour than many a king I could 
name.” 

“A king!” said De Welskein in a tone of contempt : 
“T believe so indeed !” 

“Or the French directory either,” added De Lacy. 

_“ Sacre !” exclaimed the smuggler. 

“Say no more, De Welskein: it is as impossible that 
Rory O’More could be a traitor, as that Hoche could be 
a coward.” 

De Welskein seized on the name of Hoche, and re- 
peating it, said, with his eyes fixed into De Lacy,— 

“ Apropos of General Hoche: I sent you a letter from 
him—did you get it?” 

“No,” suid Le Lacy calmly. 

The manifest composure of De Lacy’s manner under 
the circumstances of such a piece of intelligence being 
communicated, puzzled the Frenchman, who, after a mo- 
ment's pause, however, continued, “ You did not get that 
letter 2” 

De Lacy repeated his negative. 

“Then,” said De Welskein, assuming a triumphant 
manner, “I sent you such a letter by that immaculate 
friend of yours (votre ami sans tache).” 

“I know you did,” said De Lacy. 

This utterly confounded the Frenchman, who, after a 
short pause, said, “And why have you not seen it 7” 

“ Because O’More destroyed it ?” 

“Ha, ha!” said the Frenchman exultingly: “ he tells 
you s0;—are you sure of that !” 

“Quite sure,” said De Lacy. 

“Do you know that he gave private information to 
the colonel of the town, to save himself from being 
flogged !” 

“T do.” 

De Welskein seemed quite crest-fallen that all his in- 
telligence, which he expected to swamp De Lacy, seemed 
to run off him as freely as water from a duck’s feathers. 

It was now the smuggler’s turn to wonder ; and in re- 
ply to his numerous questions, De Lacy informed him of 
all the circumstances necessary to the explanation of 

Rory’s closet-scene with the colonel. 

“ But,” said the Frenchman, with the hope of having 
one startling fact to advance of which he fancied De 
Lacy was ignorant, “do you know that the:colone! gave. 
him a pass?” 

“ Yes,” said De Lacy. 

This last monysyllable “ annihilated” the Frenchman, 
as be would have said himself; or, as Rory O'More 
would have exemplified it, “he hadn’t a word to throw to 
a dog.” 

Now it is necessary to explain how all this suspicion 
of Rory’s conduct arose; and to do every body justice, 
or, as some polite people say, “to give the d—1 his due,” 
De Welskein was not to blame in the matter. 

Let it be remembered that when Rory was brought up 
for examination before the colonel, there was another 
prisoner present, who was one of the visiters to De Wel- 
skein’s cellar, and that mutual recognition had taken 
place between him and our hero, in the guard-house. 

This man was aware also of what occurred at Rory’s 
examination ;—of the threat of flogging—of the room 


being cleared when Rory said he had something to com- - 


municate to the colonel in private,—of the fact of Rory 
being pronounced free as soon as the room was re-opened 
—and not only free, but favoured with a pass—enough 
to damn his fair fame with all the rebels in Ireland. 

All this had been communicated to De Welskcin 
through the friends of this fellow, Betty’s husband, who 
was a very knowing hand in assisting De Welskein’s 
smuggling schemes, and was a Unitedman to boot; and 
from certain circumstances coming within the know- 
ledge of Scrubbs, he was detained in prison to be prose- 
cuted for his smuggling offences by the collector. Now, 
I believe all fellows who get into jail while others are 
at large who have as good a right as themselves, (in their 
opinion,) to be there too, entertain a grudge against the 
parties luckier than they; but if they suspect any fpul 
play has been used to keep the aforesaid uncaged parties 
out of limbo, they take good care the fact shall be trans- 
mitted from the jail “to those whom it may concern.” 
Now, circumstances, in their outward form, bore strongly 
against Roryg and neither the prisoner nor De Welskein 
could be blamed for looking with a suspicious eye upon 
the unexplained liberation of our hero. 

However, De Welskein was made quite easy by the 
explanation of De Lacy, who charged him particularly 
to remove from the minds of all those who were im. 
pressed with the beliefof Rory’s treachery every trace of 
doubt as to his fidelity. ' 

This being done, De Welskein left the cottage before 
Rory’s return, which did not take place until late,—for 
Rory was so undecided, after all his deliberation, how he 
should act with respect to Regan, that it was only the 
deepening shades of evening which warned him home- 
wards, 

On his return, he heard he had been enquired for by 
the scholar, so he tapped at his apartment, and announced 
his presence to De Lacy, who, invited him to enter, and 
bidding him close the door, communicated all that had 
occurred between him and De Welskein. ' 

Rory was indignant that any one should suppose him 
so base as to be guilty of the crime of treachery; and 
even when De Lacy pointed out to him the strong cir- 


‘ cumstantial evidence against him, Rory only exclaimed, 


“To the divil with their evidence! I never knew evi- 
dence of any good, but to ruin a man’s characther.” And 
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indeed Rory’s opinion of evidence is but too often borne 
out by fact. 

_ “But,” said he, “that they should think me guilty of 
sich a dirty turn! me—the rale blvod o' the O’Mores * 
Bad luck to thim, the slandherers! Oh, I only wish I 
had thim to bate the lives out thaim! Throth, I'd fight 
the whole county on sich a charge, ‘one down and 
another come on.’” 

De Lacy endeavoured to calm hhim, but it was with 
much difficulty he at last succeeded. Then Rory, in an- 
swer to De Lacy’s questions about Solomon’s allusion to 
the “ uncommon fine ducks,” told Ihim the circumstances 
of the frolic at the fair, which he amd Mary, for pruden- 
tial motives, had previously agreed to say nothing about ; 
and farther, communicated Regam”s baseness in saying 
that he had stolen the ducks:—** And I wouldn’t won- 
dher,” said Rory, “if the black-hearted villain was at the 
bottom 0” éhis too.” 

De Lacy assured him that Regan’s name had never 
been mentioned in the business; teat Rory declared that 
as he found people were goin’ about to “take away his 
characther, he would not let it pass with Regan what he 
had said ; for how could he know the beginnin’ or end of 
sich things ? and so the safest way was to make Regan 
ate his words first.” 

To do Rory justice, his walk by the river had tended 
to cool his anger a good deal, and he was rather inclined 
to trust to the public fora proper estimation of his cha- 
racter,and to leave the slander of Regan unnoticed, when 
the fresh information he received from De Lacy added 
fuel to the fire which had been reduced to embers, and 
all Rory’s indignation blazed up afresh, and confirmed 
him in the determination to ascertain if Regan had been 
traducing him ; and if he had, to shame him, by confront- 
ing him openly and giving a public contradiction to the 
private slander with which he had sought to blast him. 

Rory’s unsatisfied cravings to be justified sent him to 
bed in a fever. He was tortured by a night of dreaming, 
in which fancy played the tormemtor. Alternately the 
grin of old Solomon, or the penetrating eye of De Wels- 
kein, confronting him; and guard-rooms and cellars, 
empty streets, crowded fairs, old rusty kettles, and roast- 
ing ducks, were huddled together in strange confusion. 
The ducks were the favourites of his dream: he was 
haunted by a pair all night;—twirl they went before 
him, till he twirled and twisted in Ihis sleep as if he were 
roasting too ; and his mind, with the ingenious art of tor- 
menting which dreaming bestows upon it, easily con- 
verted dangling ducks into hangimg criminals, who, by 
a sudden transition were condensed into one, and that 
one became identified with himseif, whom he imagined 
condemned to be hanged for robber y, and brought out to 
execution, with all the eyes of his friends and acquaint- 
ances staring upon him, until the overwhelming sense of 
degradation and shame awoke him. In vain he strove 
to sleep; night brought no rest to poor Rory, and the 
dawn saw him an early and unrefreshed riser. 

Immediately after quitting his bed, he started on his 
tour of discovery, and finding his suspicion as to the au- 
thor of the calumny against him mot unfounded, at once 
determined on the course he should pursue—Waiting 
until the following Sunday, he proceeded to the chapel at 
the side of the country where Regan resided, which he 
knew to be the most likely place to meet him, and cer- 
tainly the most public. For Regam, though a disorderly 
person, attesscded mass with punctuality : indeed, so strict 
is the observance of attendance of public worship on the 
part of the Irish peasantry, that the san must be very far 
gone in crime who disregards it. "Tfrere was an additional 
reason too for Rory selecting the day and the place for his 
purpose: after the celebration of the mass, the congre- 
gation do not immediately disperse, but assemble round 
the building outside, forming a sort of social “ 'change,”” 
where those who have not seen each other for the by-gone 
week barter civilities, and the current gossip of the day 
is passed about. 

To the chapel, therefore, Rory repaired on the Sunday 
after his meeting with the tinker, im company with three 
or four companions, whom he wished to be witnesses of 
his reproval of Regan for his umbandsome conduct to- 
wards him ; and when the mass was ended, he and his 
friends sought about in the crowd, as they stood in de- 
tached groups over the road about the chapel, and at 
length he perceived Regan talkimg and laughing, the 
Joudest of a noisy cluster of rollick img young fellows who 
were cracking jokes on the old men, and saying half- 
complimentary half-impudent thing's to the young women 
who passed by them. 

Rory walked directly up to Regan ; and there was so 
close a sympathy between Regan’s conscience and Rory’s 
look, that the former changed colour as the latter made 
a dead stand before him, and looked him straight in the 
face with the bright and open eye that bears evidence of an 
honest heart. ‘There was a moment’s silence; after which, 
Rory was the first to speak. 

“Regan,” said he, “ youhave not used me well—and 
you know it.” . 

“I know little of any thing consarning you, and I wish 
to know less,”’ replied Regan, as he turned on his heel, 
and was going away ; but Rory laid his hand upon him, 
and said, firmly, 

“Rogan, that won't do! Youve said things of me 
bebind backs, that I come to contradict bofore faces; and 
them that knows both of us is here to the fore, to judge 


between us.”” 


“What are you talkin’ about, maan ?” said Regan with 
a swaggering air that but ill concealed his uneasiness. 

“You know well what I’m tallxin’ about,” answered 
Rory ; “ and so does them that hears me. Was it good, 
Regan, to put an ugly turn on an immocent thrick at a fair, 
and say I stole your ducks ?—I—your owld playmate, 
and the son of dacent people, and that never disgraced 
them, nor never will, plaze God !’” 

“ And didn’t you take them ?”” said Regan with savage 
effrontery. 

“ Ay, take,” said Rory; “but, was take the word you 
used behind my back?” 

“Im not to pick my words for sitch as you,” said 
Regan, who began to recover the faint twinge of shame 
that abashed him at Rory’s first appearance, and seemed 
now determined to brazen out the affair, a 

“Well, I neither pick, nor staZe either,” said Rory 5 


_ “and whoever says to the conthrairy hasn't the truth in 
‘them. And here ] have come this blessed day, and am 


afther hearin’ the blessed mass; amd it’s not at this time, 
and in this place, I would lay the weight ofa lie on my 


sow; and yiz are all here round me and hears me, and 


let them deny me who can; and I say to your face 
Regan, that what you've been givim” out on me is not the 


throth, I wouldn’t use a harder word to an owld friend, 
—though we're cooler of late.” 

_ “What do you mane by harder words ?” said Regan, 
with a menacing air. J 

“Don’t look so angry, Regan. I didn’t come here this 
quiet and blessed day, to fight: I only kem to clear my- 
selfin the face o” the world ;—and having done that, I have 
no more to say,—and so let me go my ways in pace and 
qnietness.” And Rory was turning away, but Regan 
prevented him : and now all his bad passions gaining the 
ascendency, he said, 

“If you mane, by ‘harder words,’ to say that you 
come here to give me the lie, it’s what I won't let you 
or any man do, and if that’s your plan, I can tell you 
I'll thrust your impudent words down your throat with 
my fist!” and he clenched his hand fiercely in Rory’s 

“Regan,” said Rory, commanding himself, “I towld 
you I didn’t come here to fighit, but to clear myself. Thim 
that knows us both hears me clear myself, and that’s 
enough for me.”” 

“Faith, you ’re like your sisther, my buck!” said 
Regan: “both o” yiz will go jist half-ways with a man.” 

“Regan !” exclaimed Rory with an honest vehemence 
that forced him to hear him till he finished his sentence, 
“the black dhrop is in you, or you wouldn’t say an ill 
word of a dacent girl that never wronged you! She 
never liked you, Regan—and yon know it. She never 
wint half-ways with you—and you know it; and now to 
your teeth I tell you, you're a slandherous liar, and you 
know it.” 

The word had hardly passed Rory’s lips, when a tre- 
mendous blow from Regan was aimed at him which Rory 
avoided by nimbly springing beyond its reach: and 
Regan left himself so open by his wild attack, that our 
hero put in a hit so well directed that his ruffianly foe 


_was felled to the earth. He rose immediately, however, 


foaming with rage, and was rushing on Rory with tre- 
mendous fury, when the by-standers closed in between 
the combatants, and it was suggested by some that hos- 
tilities should proceed no farther: while others proposed 
that ifthe men were bent on fighting, it would be best to 
adjourn to some adjacent field and strip for the encounter. 
Regan’s friends were for the latter course; while the 
better-disposed endeavoured to dissuade Rory from ex- 
changing any more blows. But Rory was high-mettled : 
he said they all could bear witness he strove as far as he 
could to prevent matters going to such extremities ; but 
as the case stood he’d never let it be said that an O’More 
refused fight. ‘* I'd rather it was amy day but Sunday, 
to be sure,” said Rory: “ but I heer’d mass: so, having 
done my duty to God, I’m ready to do my duty to man 
—and in throth I'll do my best to plaze him,” said he, 


throwing off the upper part of his dress, lightly, and | 


laughing. “ I’ve the good cause on my side, any how ; 
so see fair play, boys, and let him do his worst.” 

Great interest was excited by the approaching contest. 
Regan had the reputation of a bruiser, and was rather 
inclined to take advantage of it when he had to deal with 
those who permitted such a practice; and the report 
having gone abroad that he had been worsted by Rory in 
the trifling turn-up at the fair, gave rise to various 
opinions on the subject, 

Let not this surprise the reader—it was an event 
amongst a village population: to those who are beyond 
the reach of more exciting objects, the fall of a favourite 
fighter is of as much importance as the fall of a minister. 

The companions of Regan protested the impossibility 
of Rory’s conquest over their champion, but for the 
chance of his being in liquor at the time ; and the friends 
of Rory—that is to say, the bulk of the community— 
looked forward to the approaching fight with a degree of 
dread that there might be but too much truth in the asser- 
tion, and that Rory was about to lose his newly acquired 
laurels, which they had been flourishing in the teeth of 
Regan’s party with that sort of second-hand triumph 
people always indulge in when some “ cock of the walk” 
has been well plucked. They feared the moment was 
come which should rob them of the opportunity of saying, 
“Phoo! Regan indeed! Arrah, sure Rory O’More 
leathered him !” 

I will not attempt to describe a boxing-match ; it has 
been often better done than I could do it; and the better 
it has been done, the more I have always wished it had 
been left undone... The public have had enough of. enter. 
tainment in that line; and I have sometimes thought that 
as in cookery-books they give you a sort of diagram set- 
ting forth the various good things constituting a feast, 
you may lay down a plan, making a glorious set-out— 
or one should rather say, a set io, to tickle the palate of 
a gourmand in the Fancy line. What a bill of fare might 


_be produced with a little rubbing up of the memory! 


At a venture, here goes for a catalogue of items. 

Breadbasket. 

Buttock, 

Gammon, 

Fowl. 

Game ;—in high condition. 

Pepper. 

Pickle. 

So much might content a glutton. 

to be groggy, there ’s a 

Bottleholder and 

Claret’ 

What more need you wish?—so, make out the fight 

to please yourself. Of the result, all need be said is, 
that Regan was savage, and Rory, knowing the power 
of his adversary, cautious. This, and his activity, did 
wonders for him; and after some furious hitting from 
Regan, which Rory sometimes guarded and sometimes 
broke away beyond reach of, Regan began to breathe 
hard, of which our hero took advantage; the tide soon 
turned in his favour; and doubtless, the conscience of 
either of the combatants had no insignificant influence 
upon the fight. The ultimate consequence, however, 
was, that Rory again triumphed over his malignant ad- 
versary; and a sullen silence on the part of a disap- 
pointed few, with a hearty shout from the exulting many, 
declared that Regan had given in, and Rory O'More was 
the victor. 


Then if you want 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Containing De Lacy’s letter,—contrasting the conditions of 
Treland and England. 


“ Look here, upon this pictore-—and on this.” 
The glorious news to Britain of the victory of the 11th 


of October had now spread rejoicing over England, but 
caused aching to many a heart in Ireland. The Texel 


5 


fleet was conquered, and its admiral a prisoner in Eng- 
land. No more chance of aid might be looked for from 
that quarter, and for a short time the hopes of the United 
Irishmen were blighted. : 

But in a few days, other news arrived to temper the 
severity of this blow to their designs, and made them yet 
more confident of assistance from France. 


Other triamphs than Duncan’s filled the ear of Eu-— 


rope; for just nuw the rapid and brilliant succession of 
Bonaparte’s victories in Italy more than outweighed the 
naval conquest of Duncan, and Austria saw, one after 
another, her experienced generals beaten by the young 
Corsican, and her veteran armies overwhelmed by the 
raw levies of impetuous France. The 18th of October 
witnessed the failure of the Bourbon plot in the assem- 
blies of Paris; the Clichy.Club was suppressed; Pichegru 
and Carnot fled ; the republic again triumphed over the 
attempts of the royalists, and was once more secured 
under a new directory. Austria was forced to sign a 
peace dictated by the enemy, and France was more free 
than ever to pursue her hostility against England. Then 
came that tremendous assembling of her victorious troops, 


| which soon after were gathered on her northern shore, 


under the denomination of the “Army of England ;” 
and then was threatened the memorable “ invasion” that 
occupied all the attention of Great Britain. ; 
This was the period of all others most favourable to 
the views of the Irish republican party ; and De Lacy, 


seizing the occasion, despatched a letter to France, urging 


immediate aid to Ireland, which was ripe for revolt. 

His report ran as follows : . 

“ My last letter was written against the grain; I had 
to tell of many unexpected truths, evincing England’s 
security : ‘but now my words flow from my heart, and I 
say, Strike for Ireland, and it will be an easy victory. 
Here all is ripe for revolution. The besotted and cruel 
intolerance of the party in power, and the deplorable 
wretchedness and long-suffering of the neglected and 
oppressed people, cannot go any farther. 

“ The former cannot be greater tyrants, nor the latter 
greater slaves; the one party cannot add greater weight 
to their chain, nor the other ever have greater cause to 
wish it broken. Come, then, and strike the manacles 
from the bondsmen ! 

“ This is indeed the Jand of misery and misrule ! How 
the sister island, as she is called, of Great Britain, can be 
in so degraded a state, while England revels in prosperity, 
is one of those enigmas which baffles all attempts at so- 
lution. In contrast to the state of England, listen to a 
rough sketch of the condition of this lovely but wretched 
country. 

“ One striking difference between the two islands is, 
that while in England society consists of many grades, 
sinking slightly the one beneath the other, but presenting 
no startling difference in the descent ; in Ireland there are 
but two,—the upper and the lower. There is a sort of 
mongrel middle rank, but consisting of two few to con- 
stitute any thing like a class, in comparison with the 
others. In England there are many degrees between the 
peer and the peasant ;—but not so here; the cementing 
portions of society are wanting; the wholesome links 
that bind it together exist not here ;—in short, Ireland 
may be comprised under two great heads,—those who 
inflict, and those who suffer. 

“ In Ireland the aristocracy seem to live wholly for 
themselves: the poor they seem to consider utterly un- 
worthy of being thought of. Look at the English ten- 
antry,—lived amongst by their landlords, and their com- 
forts cared for ; while the poor Irish are left to take what 
care they can of themselves. If the fever visits an Eng- 
lish village, there is the manor-house to apply to, whence 
the hand of affluence can be stretched forth to afford the 
comforts which the hour of sickness demands. If the 
typhus rage in Ireland, there is not for miles, perhaps, 
the hall of a proprietor to look to; and where there is, 
it. is vacant; grass grows before its doors, and closed 
shutters say to the destitute, ‘ No help have you here. 
My lord spends elsewhere the gold you have paid to his 
agent, and his wine-cellar is not to be invaded by a pau- 
per.’ His claret flows freely midst the laugh of revelry, 
but may not retard the expiring sigh of some dying father 
of a helpless offspring. ‘ Drain the cask dry for riot! 
cries the bacchanal, ‘ and let the call of charity be echoed 
back by the empty barrel !’ 

“ What can such a landlord hope for from his neglected 
serf? Is it to be expected that his name will be heard 


with blessings and his person looked upon with attach. | 


ment, or that the wholesome link between .landlord and 
tenant can exist under such a state of things? No: they 
are not beings of the same community—man and the 
beast of the field are not more distinct than these two 
classes of people, and the time will come when the Irish 
landlord shall bitterly lament, that the only bond which 
held the peasant to his master was his chain. 

“ Be it yours to hasten this epoch, for all is ripe for 
change, because any change must be better for them ; 
at least, no change can make them worse. Therefore 
are they brands ready for the lighting. 

“ T told you of the comforts of a village in England. 
What is such a thing in Ireland ?—an irregular jumble 
of mud-hovels, whose thatch has been so long without 
repair that its decomposition produces vegetation ; and 
you may see ragged cocks and hens feeding on the roof; 
a pig wallows on a dunghill before the door, (lucky when 
they have onc!)—until a starved cur, roused by some 
half (or whole) naked children, disturbs him from his 
place of enjoyment, and drives him for shelter into the 
house, whose mistress protects ‘ the gintleman that pays 
the rint.’ I heard the saying of a ‘ fool,’ or ‘ natural,’ as 
they call the idiot in this country, which amused me, 
much for its graphic truth : his definition of a village was 
admirably given in four words,— Pigs, dogs, dunghills, 
and blackguards !’ 

“ The hovels of the Irish peasantry are not by any 
means so good as the stables of their masters’ horses. 
The lord of the soil would not let his hunter sleep in the 
wretched place he suffers his tenantry to dwell in, and 
for which he receives the rent that supports him in his 
wastefulness. Nor does he seek to better their condition ; 
and if a murmur of discontent escape these ill-used peo- 
ple, they are branded with the foulest names, and the 
guilty party seeks, by heaping abuse and calumny on 
those whom he injures, to justify the conduct which has 
produced the very state of things of which he complains. 

“ IT spoke of the English peasant children playing at 
cricket, and remarked that the peasantry must be in a 
state of comfort who can afford to buy the materials of 
play for their offspring. What is the Irish game 
amongst the children ?—an imitation of the manly exer. 


"uncovered, their 


cise of hurling, which they call ‘commons :’ this is:no- 


thing more than driving a stone before them with @ 
crooked stick which is cut from any hedge that may af- 
ford it. The English children took off their clothes, to 
play: not so the Irish, and for the best reason in ‘the 
world,—because they had no clothes to take off; they — 
are nearly all in a state of nudity, and even when not 
wretched rags are almost worse than 
nakedness. 

“It is impossible to conceive human nature reduced 
to so great a state of privation in every ‘way as it is 
here; and even under all this privation they are merry, 
and I verily believe would be content, only they are 


_ goaded by insult and oppression into the bargain. The 


most active of their persecutogs'are the mongrel middle 
class to whom I alluded ;—Sguireens they are called by 
the people. These fellows have not an idea beyond a 
dog, a gun, a horse, and the pleasures of the table. They 
are generally the descendants of Cromwell’s or William's 


‘troopers, and, of course, are the fiercest upholders of the 


ascendency which gives them all they have. But they 


“are not even content with this: they must revile and 


malign the people whom their forefathers despoiled. 
They are the toad-eaters of those in power, to whom they 
bow, and from whom in return they get the refuse of 
the sops of which the ascendant party have the dispens- 


“ From this class are all the minor fry of government 
officers selected, and in their hands is the magistracy 
throughout the country vested. The consequence is, that 
the people have not the shadow of justice to shelter un-" 
der, much less her shield: the law of the land (so called), * , 
as it is administered by this partisan magistracy, is not 
the poor man’s friend, but his foe. So they are all ready 
to upset such a state of things-as soon as they can. Do 
not delay this epoch ;—I repeat it,—strike now, and 
land shall be free ! 

“ There is every thing ready to aid in the enterprise. 
In the north, the organisation is extensive, and arms and 
ammunition prepared; and it is there, as ‘Tone has re- 
commended, I would advise the descent to be made. 

“ The midland counties have a tolerably well organised 
union also, and it has spread to the west. It is where I 
am at present, in the south, that there is less of prepara- 
tion for revolt; but the spirit to be free is every where, © 
and they are all ready to rise the moment *hey have a 
force of disciplined truops landed, to form a nucleus round . 
which they may gather. ay 

“ Some time it will take of course, to make them 
soldiers; but they are very quick, and in a cause in 
which their hearts lay, would soon make available troops. 
The great requisites for a soldier they possess in a super- 
eminent degree,—long endurance of fatigue and fasting, 
and courage not to be surpassed by any nation under - 
heaven. 

“ In short, never was there a country more ready for 
revolution, nor more needing it. Every thing is antago- 
nised, every thing in extremes; it is waste or want, 
raiment or rags, feasting or starvation. ‘There is no 
middle to any thing. The very column of society is 
broken—the capital and base alone remain; the shaft 
is shattered, and the two extremes are in ruinous separa- 
tion. 

“If any thing were wanting to complete this fearful 
state of things, it is this:—with these two parties, re- 
ligion is a badge, and not a blessing; and they make 
their creeds, which profess peace, a war-cry.” 

This letter De Lacy forwarded to France; and about 
a fortnight afterwards, he himself made a visit to Dublin, 
to consult with the chiefs of the revolutionary party on 
the necessity of having the organisation in a state of 
readiness for co-operation with the force from France, 
which, he doubted not, his letter would hasten. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Showing how a gentleman might not dress himself as he pleased 
forty years ago, in Ireland. 
“Sure there ’s some wonder in this handkerchief.” 
Othello. 


“For the wearing of the green, 
For the wearing of the green, 
*Tis a poor distressed country for wearing of the green.” 
National Ballad, 
On communicating with the central committee in 
Dublin, De Lacy found all was in readiness to co-operate 


with a force landing from France. But, sanguine as . 


were their expectations of aid from the republic, their 
disappointments had been so frequent, that, after some 
time had elapsed, they urged De Lacy to present himself 
in person to the Directory, and urge an immediate move- 
ment in their favour. “ Impatience,” said they, “ begins 
to manifest itself in some ;—despair in others ; and action 
becomes necessary. How many opportunities have been 
frustrated ! While there was mutiny to a fearful 
extent in the English navy, our friends in the Texel 
could not give us aid, and thus a favourable occasion was 
lost;—and now, when the recent victories and glorious 
peace Franee has achieved, leave her free for action— 
now is the time to cripple Britain! Should this moment 
be allowed to pass, we may never find another.” 

Thus urged, De Lacy determined on acting in ac- 

‘cordance with the views of the leading members of the 
United men, and returned to the south, to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements with De Welskein-for his being 
conveyed to France. 

During De Lacy’s absence, the circumstances of the 
immediate region of our story were ripening into more 
serious action. ‘* The plot was thickening,” as the fo- 
mance readers say, and Rory was getting more and 
more into hot water. ’ 

The affair of the guard-room, and his\private interview 
with the colonel, had spread amongst.Regan’s set ;\and 
however De Welskein was answered by De Lacy upon 
every charge he could bring against ©’More, it was not 
such an easy matter to silence the murmurs ofa pareel 
of prejudiced ruffians, whose personal dislike of our hero 
(because he was not of their set, and had thrashed their 
leader) rendered them impervious to every particle of 
evidence whieh they did not cheose to believe. 

At this time, too, they dreaded the approaching trial 
of Darby Daly, the man who had been arrested the same 
night as Rory. He was not only a smaggler, but a 

United man; and they feared, in case of a convietion, 
that he might “blab” to save himself: So, to prevent 
such a disagreeable result, and as the jail where he was 
confined was too strong to admit any hope of escape, it 
was determined that the awkward circumstances likely 
to result from a trial should be avoided, by putting the 
prosecutor and principal witness out of the way. 
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This was no less a person than “The Collector,” 
Scrabbs; and how he was to be disposed of, was matter 
of consultation with De Welskein’s party, who, being all 
liable to implication in the smuggling affair, were equally 


~ anxious.to get rid of the collector. Now, “Soldering 
Solomon,” being a long-headed old fellow, and interested _ 


in the success of the smuggling, might help them in the 
matter; and.as there was an appointment made for the 


following Sunday, when a certain “ jollification” was to 


be held, at which most of the “ set” were to be present, 
it was agreed to postpone the consideration of the col- 
lector’s fate until that day, when the tinker might assist 
in their councils. 

In the mean time, De Lacy sought De Welskein, who 
promised to be ready to sail for France within the en- 
suing week, De Lacy urged an earlier departure ; but 
as the smuggler said his logger would not ‘be off the 
coast until that time, his embarkation was of necessity 
delayed. 

But an event soon took place which might have ter- 
sminated fatally to De Lacy, and prevented any future 
voyages he projected. He had been in the neighbouring 
village, and was about to return, when a troop of yeo- 
manry cavalry rode in and halted half-way up the street 
opposite to M‘Garry’s, the apothecary’s, at whose shop 
the post-office was established. The troop had been 
under the inspection of the district general that day, and 
was then returning, when Solomon Slink, Esq. of Slinks- 
town, captain of the corps, halted his troop, as already 
stated, to enquire at the post-office if there were any 
letters for him. The captain was a violent person in his 

~.Polities ; one of those with whom it is not enough to sup- 


. “port their own opinions, but to knock down those of every 


body who thinks differently from themselves; and in 
those days, when on the side of authority so much could 
be done with impunity, such a person was prone to com- 
mit outrage on very trivial grounds. 

It so happened, that as he rude up to M‘Garry's shop, 
De Lacy was about to leave it, and was just upon the 
threshold as the captain was going to ask for his letters ; 
but his eye was attracted by the green handkerchief 
that De Lacy wore, which, being the national colour 
of Ireland, was offensive to the sight of those who loved 
oppression better than their country ; and so the captain, 
being at the head of his corps, thought he could exercise 
a bit of loyal tyranny with safety. 

Casting a ferocious look upon De Lacy, he said in the 
most offensive manner, “ Why do you wear that green 
handkerchief ?” 

De Lacy was taken by surprise at the 
insolence of the man, and the ultra intolerance that 
would interfere with the private right of dressing as one 
pleased. Before he could answer, the question was re- 
peated with increased offensiveness. 

“TT believe, sir,” said De Lacy, “I have as good a right 
to wear a handkerchief as you.” 

“ Not a green one,” said the captain. 

“I’m not aware of any law against wearing green, 
sir,” said De Lacy. 

J’li show you law for it!” said the other. “Take it 
off, sir !” 

* I shall do no such thing, sir.” 

“Won't you? Then if you don’t, J will!” 

“That you may do if you like, sir,” said De Lacy, 
folding his arms and drawing himself up to his full 
height. 

The captain pressed his spurs to his horse’s side and 
plunging rudely upon De Lacy, he laid his hand upon 
the tie of his handkerchief, which he dragged from his 
neck and flung upon the ground, saying, “ There’s your 
d—d rebel green for you !”* 

De Lacy grew as pale and cold, and firm too, as 
marble, at the brutal affront, and said to the ycomanry 
hero with a tone of chilling mockery in his voice— 

“Thank you !—And now, sir, after your polite atten. 
tion to my toilet, may I beg the favour of your dismount- 
ing and walking into the fields with me? [I see your 
holsters are provided with pistols, and two of your own 
gentlemen can arrange our ground.” 

“ Arrange your grandmother !” said the polished captain. 
“Fight a rebel, indeed! I’d see you d—d first!” 

“ Then, sir,” said De Lacy, “ at the head of your own 
corps, I tell you you ’re a coward !” 

Captain Slink half drew his sword; but his arm was 
arrested by the protestant clergyman of the parish, who 
fortunately was beside him, or perhaps De Lacy’s life 
might have paid the forfeit of his temerity, in daring to 
object to this loyal aggression, and fling back insult for 
insult. 


Having thus defied the captain without producing the 
desired result, De Lacy turned on his heel, and left him 
‘boiling with indignation at the epithet that had been 
flung in his teeth. 

* Does any one know who the rascal is ?” said he. 

“TI know where the fellow lives,” said the collector, 
who, as well as Sweeny, was one of the corps. 

The captain having received his letters from the post- 
office, the troop was again put in motion; and on the 
road a long conversation took place between Scrubbs, 
Sweeny and the commander, relative to De Lacy, on 
whom they had always looked with a suspicious eye, and 
after whom they thought it necessary some enquiry 
should be made. “Never fear,” said the captain; “I'll 
have a sharp eye on the chap.” 

While the lord of Slinkstown that evening was drink. 
ing his claret, he was seriously considering a letter he 
had just received, in which there was a passage arrested 
his attention, in connection with the occurrence between 
him and De Lacy that day. It mentioned fears being 
entertained amongst the well-affected to the government, 
that emissaries from France were at work in Ireland; 
and the writer (who was an official in Dublin Castle) had 


heard some rumours of a suspicious person having been | 


ately seen leaving Dublin in one of the southern 
coaches; and recommending to the captain vigilance 
about his district, in case questionable people might be 
observed. 

At this period, though government had not any tangi- 
ble evidence to go upon to prove a conspiracy, yet their 
fears were awake upon the subject; and some arrests 
had been made on mere suspicion, even at this time, and 
their spies were on the alert in all quarters. 

It will not, under these circumstances, be wondered at 
that the captain determined to see more about De Lacy, 
against whom not only his loyalty urged him. to be 
hostile, but the insult which had been cast upon him so 
publicly; he.therefore ordered a muster of the corps for 
the next day, and determined on arresting De Lacy. 

* Fact. 


That young gentleman pursued his road homewards 
after leaving the village, muttering desperate speeches all 
the way, and longing in his inmost soul to have a shot 
at the captain: but as that was clearly out of the ques- 
tion, he was obliged to be satisfied with calling him fifty 
thousand “ ruffians” and “ poltroons.” This relieved his 
mind considerably ; and after swearing over about a mile 
of ground, he began to think that, after what had taken 
place, it was just as well he was leaving the country, 
where to have remained without getting “satisfaction” 
would have “ stuck in his gizzard,” as Lord Chesterfield 
says; so he was all impatience for getting to France, to 
hurry. the expedition, that he might return and wreak 
his vengeance on all the yeomanry in Ireland for the 
insult he had received from the bully captain, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Showing how.a pass may defend a soldier, as well as a soldier 
defend a pass; and how a man in authority may order sabres 
for one without admiring pistols for two. 

The morning after this untoward occurrence, De 
Welskein and De Lacy were in consultation in Rory 
O’More’s cottage upon the projected trip to. France. 
The smuggler anticipated that the Monday or Tuesday 
following would see the lugger on the coast, and he ap- 
pointed a place where De Lacy should be in readiness to 
embark. Before they had finished their conference, De 
Lacy’s ear caught the sound of the approaching tramp of 
horses; and looking from the window, he saw the troop 
of yeomanry cavalry trotting down the boreen, with his 
friend the captain at their head, flanked by Scrubbs and 
Sweeny. 

Serdbbs never had forgiven De Lacy the liberal senti- 

ments he expressed on the coach the day of his journey 
‘downwards ; and Sweeny, whose indignation was great 
against Rory for the alteration of the tombstone, had a 
misgiving that this mysterious stranger had something 
to do with turning a loyal protestant into ridicule. 
Therefore, both these gentlemen, independently of their 
duty to their captain and the good of the state, were very 
willing to join in a domiciliary visit to Rory O’More, 
and arrest his friend. 

The moment De Lacy saw the yeomanry, he calcu- 
lated some mischief was in the wind; and feeling that 
the presence of a foreigner under existing circumstances 
would bear an unfavourable interpretation against him, 
he opened the door tu call for Rory, who being always 
on the alert in cases of emergency, had his hand already 
upon the latch to warn De Lacy of the approach of the 
armed men. 

“He must not be seen,” said De Lacy, pointing to De 
Welskein. “Can you conceal him?” 

“In a jiffey,” said Rory. ‘“ Make haste, your sowl!” 
said he to the Frenchman; “ come along here!” and he 
pulled the smuggler across the floor of the kitchen, to 
where, in a recess beside the fire-place, a kish used for 
holding turf stood; and Rory, in an instant emptying the 
turf from the basket, said, “ Down with you, Divilskin, 
my darlin’,—down on your marrow-bones !” 

The Frenchman, though he did not understand his 
language, comprehended his meaning, and dropping on 
his knees, Rory inverted the kish upon him and covered 
him completely. 

While all this was doing inside the house, the captain 
had his plans to put in practice outside: he completely 
surrounded the cottage with his men to prevent an 
escape, and then he swaggered into the house with his 
sword clattering at his heels, followed by Sweeny and 
Scrubbs. 

De Lacy, apprehending that the women might be 
alarmed and their agitation be productive of mischief, 
came forward to meet the captain and his supporters at 
once, that his presence might call off their attention from 
the widow and her daughter. Before they who came to 
seek him had time to ask a question, De Lacy said, “I 
rather think the honour of this visit is meant for me.” 

The captain at the first glance did not recognise him, 
for De Lacy had a dressing-gown on him at the time, as 
his coat had been wetted through that morning by a 
heavy shower of rain, and was hanging to dry at that 
moment before the kitchen fire; bat on a second look, the 
yeomanry hero perceived it was his man, and said, “ Yes, 
you are the person I want.” 

De Lacy, pointing politely to the door of his bed-room, 
whence he had stepped, said, “ Will you do me the favour 
to go into my room ?” 

“Go on,” said the captain ; “ well follow you.” 

De Lacy, bowing courteously and still pointing to the 
door, said, “ After you, if you please?””, And there was 
that influence in his manner which an air of politeness 
always bestows, that even the brutality of the squireen 
captain was not insensible to its power, and he and his 
satellites entered the room, followed by De Lacy, who 
closed the door. 

* Gentlemen, pray be seated,” continued he. 

“There’s no necessity,—our business here is very 
short.” 

“ May I beg to know what is your business, sir ?” 

“That’s just the question I was going to ask you.— 
I want to know who and what you are, and where you 
come from ?” 

“ T have yet to learn, sir, what authority you have for 
asking such a question.” 

“ That’s always the answer that people make who 
can’t give a good account of themselves.” © 

At this moment the door was opened, and Rory, put- 
ting in his head, said, “I beg your pardon, sir,—here’s 
your coat:” and De Lacy saw in the expression of his 
eye that he had some meaning in his intrusion ;—so, 
going to the door, he received the garment from Rory, 
who said in a whisper as he handed it to him, “ The pass 
is in the pocket.” © 

De Lacy caught Rory’s idea on the instant, and beg- 
ging pardon of his visiters, he threw off his dressing- 
gown and resumed his coat. 

The moment that Rory had seen the captain enter the 
house, the thought struck him of the colonel’s pass being 
made an instrument of safety to De Lacy; but how to 
put it into his, possession was the question. Just then 
his eye caught the coat hanging before the fire; and to 
get the pass from the box, put it in the pocket, and make 
De Lacy change his garment was the work of a moment. 

De Lacy felt for the pass, and when his fingers touch- 
ed the precious slip of paper, he knew he possessed a 
talisman to paralyse the attempt made against him ;—so, 
assuming the most perfect composure, he muttered some 
commonplace apology about his being found in disha- 
bille, and again requested his visiters to be seated, 


“ You seem \to take this very easy, sir,” said the cap- 
tain; “but it won’t do—I arrest you, sir;”—and he 
was advancing upon De Lacy, who retired rapidly a few 
paces, and seizing from a corner cupboard a case of pis- 
tols, he presented them upon his would-be captor, and 
said, “ Dare to lay a hand on me, and you are a dead 
man !” 

The captain paused, but said to Scrubbs and Sweeny, 
“ Advance and seize him !” 

But Scrubbs and Sweeny looked at De Lacy’s pistols, 
and then at each other, and seemed to have no greater 
stomach for being shot than their commander. 

“Don’t be rash, gentlemen,” said De Lacy; though 
indeed there seemed no- great necessity for his caution, 
from the moment his pistols made their appearance. He 
laid down one of the weapons, and putting his hand into 
his pocket, drew forth the pass, which he presented to 
the captain, saying, “I suppose, sir, you know what that 
is?” 4 

The captain was thunderstruck. 

“ What have you to say for yourself now, sir?” said 
De Lacy with cutting severity in his voice. 

“Is that his writing ?” said Slink, showing the pass to 
Scrubbs, who, he knew, was familiar with the character. 

Scrubbs answered in the affirmative. 

The captain handed back the pass, and mumbled some 
lame apology, in which, “very sorry,”—“a thousand 
pardons,”—* suspicious appearances,” —“ strange times,” 
&c. &c., were huddled together; “but how could he 
know ?” 

“You had better wait until you do know, next ti 
sir,” said De Lacy, “and not pull neckcloths from un- 
offending persons for the future.” 

“For the occurrence of yesterday, I beg to offer 
you——” 

“Pray say no more on that subject, sir. You af- 
fronted me, and I insulted you: if you are content, J 
am.” 

Captain Slink protested he was delighted to find he 
had been mistaken, and could not think of harbouring 
any resentment against a loyal gentleman ; that he never 
was more surprised in his life,—‘ he could not compre- 
hend.” 

“TI dare say, sir, there are many things above your 
comprehension,” said De Lacy: “ but, as a word of part- 
ing advice, I recommend you in future to abstain from 
aggressions on better men than yourself.” 

“Sir, I don’t see,” said the captain, “ why you should 
insinuate——” 

“If you don’t like what I say, sir,” said De Lacy, 
“there ’s fair ground at the back of the house ; and here ’s 
a case of pistols.” 

“ By no means, sir,” said the captain: “ I didn’t mean 
that ; these are not times when loyal men should quarrel 
among themselves,” &c. &c. In short, the bully backed 
out. 

Scrubbs and Sweeny were mute witnesses of this scene, 
which was equally astounding to them as to their com- 
mander; but just before leaving the room, Sweeny ven- 
tured to say in the most obsequious manner to De Lacy, 
(for the moment he showed the colonel’s pass, his high 
tone overawed the whole three,) that he begged to ask 
him what his opinion was of Rory O’More. 

“ He is as worthy of trust as I am,” said De Lacy. 

“ He has your confidence, then, sir ?” said Scrubbs. 

“ Most implicitly, sir,” said De Lacy. 

Captain Slink in the mean time had made his exit, as 
Rory said, “ Like a dog without his tail ;” and as soon as 
Scrubbs and Sweeny were in their saddles, he went to 
the right-about, rather crest-fallen at his two subs having 
witnessed his poltroonery in shying De Lacy’s invitation 
to “ pistols for two.” 

When the corps was fairly gone, Rory lifted the kish 
under which De Welskein was concealed, who emerged 
from his wicker ambush covered with the dust of the 
turf and cutting a comical figure. As he shook himself 
and slapped the particles of peat from his person, he 
grimaced, and ejaculated “Sacré!” continually, and 
seemed little satisfied with the place which had been 
selected for his retreat; but Rory assured him, as he 
helped him to clean himself, that he had increased his 
consequence by the transaction. 

“ How is dat?” said the Frenchman. 

“Sure I made you a gintleman of the turf!” said 
Rory. 

Rory,” said De Lacy, you're a capital fellow ;— 
give me your hand! Your presence of mind on this 
occasion has saved us all.” 

“Oh, thin, if Scrubbs only knew how I came by the 
same pass!” said Rory. “ Faix, it’s his own darlin’ rib 
that saved all the bones in our skins this day.” 

“It’s your ready wit we may thank,” said De Lacy. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Rory. “It isn’t my head, 
but Scrubbs’s, you ’re behowlden to. 

“One thing is clear, however,” said De Lacy: “I 
mustn’t stay here any longer. Should the affair of the 
pass get wind, they would be back on us immediately.” 

“ Thrue enough,” said Rory. “I thought so myself; 
but I didn’t like to say it first :—it would look like wish. 
ing to get rid of. you.” 

“ Don’t think so unworthily of me, Rory,” said De 
Lacy, “as to suppose I could ever believe an ungenerous 
sentiment might find a place in your heart.” 

A council was now held between the parties as to the 
best mode of proceeding. It was agreed that De Lacy 
should proceed to the coast without delay ; and this being 
decided on, he set about making his arrangements at 
once, Any English books he had, he set apart as a pre- 
sent for Mary; and calling her to his room, he begged 
her acceptance of them as a small testimonial of his sense 
of her care and attention during his dangerous illness. 
Poor Mary was quite overcome with this proof of his re- 
spect for her;—that she should have his books,—the 
scholar’s books. It made her proud; but her pride was 
mingled with sorrow, that they were going to lose the 
society of this cultivated person, whose presence in their 
cottage they looked upon as an honour, and whose cour- 
teous manners had won him their affection. 

“Sure it’s sorry we are you're goin’, sir,” said Mary. 

“TI regret it myself, Mary,” said De Lacy, “I have 
found more pure and disinterested kindness under this 
roof than ever I met before, or may ever meet again in 
this wide world, and I never shall forget it; and when I 
come back to Ireland, which I trust will be soon, I shall 
not be long in the country without coming to see you all, 
Take these few books, Mary: your name is written in 
them with my own hand.” 

With these words, he gave the books to the girl, who 
was so touched by this last little mark of attention that 


ways lonely, but the old Folly mado it appear more 


she could not speak, and on receiving the presen!, a mute 
courtesy was all she returned, as she held down hex" head 
to hide the tears that were coming thick and fast; #fd 
before she reached the door, De Lacy heard her sobbing; 

“Kind and sensitive people,” said he. — 

To the Widow O’More he begged in the most de 
cate manner to offer some gold, for all the trouble and 
expense he had caused; but she would not listen to such 
a proposition. In vain he urged the propriety and justice 
of it—the widow was inexorable 
' “Sure, sir, a gintleman, as you are ;—and it is the rale 
gintleman you are, for it is the civil word and the kind 
word is always, and ever was, readiest with you ;—I say, 
a gintleman to live undher onr humble roof, and be con- 
tent with our humble ways, and never complain,—sure 
it is an honour you done us, and you wouldn’t think df 
affronting usnow!” 

“Not for the world, my dear Mrs. O’More;” and’De 
Lacy took her hand and shook it warmly ;—* but——” 

“ Don’t say a word more, sir; sure you said dear Mrs. 
O’More to me, as if I was a lady: and to have that said 
to me by you, sir,—sure it’s more than I desarve if I 
done twice as much for you; sure that’s prouder return 
to me than all the goold I could tell ; and God speed you 
wherever you go, and send you safe! and maybe we'll 
see you agin’”—and she paused as she added—* or 
maybe we won't: they ’re quare times, and sore times.” 
Here she closed the door. “ Don’t think me impudent, 
sir, nor prying, nor meddling ; but sure I can’t help 
seein’ what I see ;—“ it’s comin’, it’s comin’,—and it'll 
be the sore day for poor Ireland! But sure, if it’s God’s 
will, his blessed will must be done! And there’s my 
darlin’ boy, my Rory, and he in the thick of it! and who 
knows but his precious life—and sure my own heart’s 
blood is not as precious !—Oh, God! oh, God!” 

De Lacy spoke soothingly to her and attempted to 
calm her. 

“ Don’t think me foolish, sir ;—don’t,—I ’m done now; 
only I know of coorse it must be. Rory has the heart of 
a lion, though the gentleness of the lamb is in him too; 
the good son and brother he is, I won’t deny it: but he 
can’t be kept off that thing; he thinks it’s his duty to 
his counthry; and sure that’s the manly part, and why 
wouldn’t he be a mar, though the poor mother’s heart 
sinks with fear? And I know you are great with him, 
sir: not that I blame you—don’t think the like—Rory 
would be jist the same if he never set eyes on you; and 
I’m proud in my poor thremblin’ heart to think that my 
boy is worthy of that depindince.” 

* “ He’s a noble fellow !” said De Lacy. 

“God bless you for the words!” said she, weeping 
with contending emotions. ‘ And you’ll be at the head 
of it, I know; and it’s the brave and the bowld leader 
you'll be, for you’re a ginileman. And it’s to France 
you ’re goin’ ;—isn’t it to France ?” 

“ It is,” said De Lacy, who could not at the moment 
have refused her the deepest confidence. 

“ And will they come soon ?” said she, eagerly. 

“ T hope so,” said he. 

“Oh, I wish it was over! I wish it was over! for 
my heart thrembles for my boy.” 

“Fear not,” said De Lacy: “the truly brave are in 
less danger than the coward.” 

“ Plaze God! plaze God !” said the mother. 

“ I hope soon to be hack again,”’ said De Lacy—“ and 
at the head of my grenadiers;” added he, catching the 
enthusiasm of the mother, who gazed on him with an 
excited eye that gleamed through her tears. “I go to 
summon the victorious troops of France to your aid, and 
Ireland shall soon be free ?” 

The enthusiastic woman sank upon her knees, and, 
with the earnestness of devotion in her manner, she said, 
“ May the God of Heaven speed you, and watch over you, 
and protect you and guard you, and all thim that fights 
the cause of the counthry!” Her lips moved for a few 
seconds, as if in prayer; and murking herself with the 
sign of the cross, she arose from her knees, calmed by 
this outpouring of her feelings; then drying her eyes, 
and taking De Lacy’s hands between her own, she 
raised her eyes to heaven, and saying fervently, “ May 


_ God bless you !” left him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A subterranean mevting—The sudden appearance of an unex. 
pected agent, threatening’ the imprisonment and death of De 
Welskein and his party. 


The Sunday arrived which had been appointed for the 
meeting of De Welskein and the smugglers in “ The 
Folly.” 

This was the name given to the ruins of an old, un- 
finished, rambling sort of edifice, which seemed to have 
been begun without a beginning, if one may say so, and 
never came to an end. The name is common to such 
sort of absurdities; and this is one of the follies not pe- 
culiar to the Emerald Isle,—for the same things, with 
the same names, exist in England. 

In one of the vaults underneath the pile, the smug- 
glers used to meet, and the place was peculiarly fitted 
for such secret purposes, from its extreme loneliness. 
The ruins stood in a romantic little valley, along whose 
abrupt declivities old thorn trees wreathed their branches 
in fantastic forms, and gave out the perfume of ‘their 
white blossoms when the year was young. A mountain 
stream, which had its source about a mile above the val- 
ley, tumbled about through the rocks of the wooded gorge 
with a wildness and frolic characteristic of its recent 
birth ; lower down its course, where its banks were fairer 
and flowers were growing, it circled about in eddying 
pools, as if loth to leave the pleasant places; and its bub. 
bles and froth, and lingering amid beauty, resembled a 
riper age ;—and at last to the plain it went. ‘The dead 
level of the world reduced it to a quieter pace; and the 
rollicking stream settled down into a very smooth, deep, 
easy-going gentleman. 

Close beside the building, this stream gave a spread- 
ing sweep, forming one of those pools already alluded to: 
it was one of the stages in the course of its existence, 
and possibly induced the projector of the Folly to pitch on 
this spot for his practice, from the beauty it bestowed 
upon the scene. This stream, however, was liable ‘to 
sudden and violent floodings, from its mountain birth; 
and one of the corners of the ruin gave evidence that it 
reached a height and force sufficient to wear its flood: 
mark on the masonry. I will not say it had the repute’ 
tion of being haunted, but, from its loneliness, it was, 
place rather avoided. The valley, perhaps, had been 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS... - 


+ 


for what gives so deep an aspect of desolation to any 
@pot as the ruined and deserted tenement of man? 

Tt was a lovely day in October; the sun was bright, 
‘and the clouds, in those large masses indicative of the 
8zason, were changing their grand and fantastic forms as 

ey sailed across the sky before the fresh crisp breeze 

t rastled ‘pleasantly among the trees, whose yellow 
leaves fell in golden showers to the brisker gusts of the 
wind. 

A man with a dark brow, and downcast eyes, and 
héavy step, appeared on the edge of the hill that looked 
over into the valley, and paused on the summit. His ap- 
pearance was in startling contrast to the scene around 
him ; for there was the brightness and loveliness of earth, 
while he seemed overshadowed by the dark and horrible 
passions of a nether world.—It was Regan. | 

The second victory that Rory had gained over him 
had deepened his hatred to oar hero to a fearful degree : 
in fact, had he dared to strike the blow, murder was not 
beyond him : but he had a coward eonscience that quailed 
at the promptings of his bad heart. Still, however, he 
hatched minor projects of revenge, and thus was he em- 
ployed as he stood on the acclivity above the valley. He 
was about to plunge down the side of the hill that led 
into the glen, when the faint tinkling of the chapel bell 
from the adjacent village came fitfully upon the wind, 
and the sound died away again. Regan stopped as if 
spell-bound, and looked in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. The sound to him was as a whisper to his 
conscience. Bad though he had become, a regular at- 
tendance at mass was one of the decencies of behaviour 
he had observed, and tu.day was the first time he had 
ever neglected the duty. This may seem strange to the 
general reader, but to those who know how scrupulously 
the Irish peasantry attend public worship, it will not be 
deemed singular. Again the sound floated by him on 
the breeze ; and there he stood listening to the bell as it 
sounded on his ear at intervals, with the shades of contend- 
ing emotion passing across his countenance, and seem- 
ingly in a state of utter indecision, when a tap on the 
shoulder aroused him from his trance, and looking tound, 
he saw the sharp eyes and sinister expression of old Solo- 
mon the tinker fastened upon him. 

“ How many grains goes to a bushel o’ whate ?” asked 
Solomon. 

“* What do you mane ?” replied Regan. 

“Can't you tell me?” repeated the tinker. 

“ How should I know ?” said Regan sullenly. 

“ Why, you appeared to be in sitch a deep study, that 
I thought you wor makin’ the calculation,” said Solomon 
drily. 

“Oh, thin I wasn’t,” said Regan with a long-drawn 
and heavy sigh: “I was sthrivin’ to remember some- 
thing I forgot.” 

Again the chime of the bell visited his ear, and Regan’s 
look involuntarily answered the sound. 

The tinker fastened his keen eye on him, and guess- 
ing at Regan’s startled conscience, he read his thoughts 
in an. instant, and wit: a backward twitch of his shri- 
veled thumb over his shoulder towards the village, he 
said, “ Forgot !—I suppose you forgot to go to mass !— 
ho, ho, ho! What a loss you are to the flock this day ! 
—what ’ll Father Kinshela do without you ?” 

“ None o’ your humbuggin’, Sol.” said Regan. 

“Ts it me humbug?” said the tinker with a sneer as 
if rejoicing in the power he affected to disclaim. “Come 
along, man ; we’re late enough. Never mind chapel to- 
day ; the chapel will wait till next Sunday. Don’t you 
know what Punch said ?—*‘ Divil may care,’ says Punch 
when he lost mass; ‘I'll be in time for church.” And 
so saying, the tinker led the way to the valley, and Re- 
gan followed in silence. 

Within the vaults of the Folly the smugglers were 
assembled for some time, and were sitting round a rude 
table formed of three or four planks laid across a couple 
of large stones, whereon some graybeards filled with 
brandy stood, one of which was making the circle of the 
board, and lowering fast in spirits while it raised those 
of the company. Standing beside a large pot which was 
suspended over a turf fire appeared De Welskein, who 
was busy in cooking the contents of the caldron,—and 
amongst his various avocations it will not be wondered 
at that a Frenchman enjoyed the mysteries of the cuisine ; 
but, at the same time, while he attended to his culinary 
cares, he took his share of the conversation—and the 
brandy also. 

“ Monsieur Reggan not coame yait?” said De Wel- 
skein. “He go to shappel, I suppose—ha, ha! G—d 
d—n fool ! nu philosophe, too fond of prieste. What good 
for prieste? for nussing, bote dewnself—to kesh ten peegs.” 

“It’s not the priest, but the parson gets the pigs,” 
said one of his companions. 

“ All de sem!” said De Welskein contemptuously,— 
“all de sem! one prieste same as nudder prieste—all 
homebogue jpretty feeshe in a keettel.” 

“ A kittle o’ fish, you mane, I suppose.” 

“ Yais—keettel feesh—das it.” 

Regan and Solomon now made their appearance, and 
were questioned as to the cause of their delay, for they 
were the last of the party. 

“Me know ver well wisout ax,” said De Welskein. 
“ Meester Solsodderman,” which was his version of 
Sawdering Solomon, “he not like to laif de ’ouse vere 
he sleep las nise visows his brekfas dees morneeng—— 
ha, ha!” 

“Small blame to me!” said Solomon, while the others 
laughed at this touch of De Welskein’s knowledge of So- 
lomon’s character. 

“ And-for Monsieur Reggan,” said the smuggler, “ he 
go to shappel and cood not come before.” 

“ No, I didn’t go to shappel,” answered Regan. 

“ He was only thinkin’ of it,” said Solomon. 

“ Ah! you never love libérts while you love de prieste.” 

“Maybe he thinks it’s betther be off with the owld 
love before he’s on with the new,” said Solomon. 

“ Vouz avez ruison,” said the Frenchman triumphantly; 
“ off wid dem, off wid dem all, prieste and prance !~-Bote 
coame—scet down ; time for see vaut to do wis Mister 
Collectére. Here, Darbee,” sail he to a red-haired ruf- 
fian who was near the fire,—“here! you wash dis paut 
wile me mek comeetay of poobleek sefty.” 

So saying, he handed his ladle to Darby, and joined 
the council, who were already muttering amongst each 
other their notions of what was the best means of silenc. 
ing the collector. 

“ We must get rid of him somehow,” said Regan. 

“ Sartinly,” said a fellow called Jack Flannerty, 

“ But what ’s the best way of doin’ it ?” asked a third, 


“Send him over the say in munsheer’s ship,” said a 
fourth. 

“Ver good,” said De Welskein. “He may spik mosh 
as he like in France !—ha, ha !—safe ’nuf dere !” ~ 
“Give him a dog’s knock at wanst!” said Jack Flan- 
nerty. 

“ Dead men tell no tales,” said Solomon sententiously, 
and with a diabolical expression about his eyes and 
mouth: and immediately after, addressing the man who 
was in charge of the" boiling pot, whose attention had 
been attracted by the last proposition, he said, “ Darby 
avic ! mind the pot, or our dinner will be spylte” 

. * Wash de paut, I tell you.” 

“Darby ’s no great cook,” said Solomon: “ but you 
know the old saying—God sends mate, but the divil 
sends cooks.” 

“ By gar, den, me send Darbee back to him.” 

“ Afther you is manners, sir,” said Darby. 

“ But,” said Flannerty, “ what do yiz say to knockin’ 
out his brains 

“ How do you know hé has any ?” said Solomon. 

“ He has enough to hang Darby Daly, any how.” 

“J don’t like murdher,” said Regan. 

“Don’t you ?” said Flannerty, looking at him con- 
temptuously. “ Do you think he’d hant you ?” 

“ Maybe you wouldn’t like to see a ghost yourself,” 
said Regan, who was not pleased with the tone of Flan- 
nerty’s address. 

_‘*Bah ! nonstence !” exclaimed De Welskein. 

“ Dead men tell no tales,” croaked Solomon again. 

“ Ay, but murdher spakes out,” said Regan ; “ it ’s al- 
ways discovered one way or the other.” This was the 
true cause of Regan’s objection to the measure. 

“ Wouldn’t sendin’ him over the say do as well ?” said 
the former proposer of that measure. 

“T think it would,” said Regan; “and if you'd take 
my advice, I know another you’d send along wid him.” 

“ Who ?” was asked by all. 

“ A black thraitor, that ll hang every man of us, if we 
don’t take care.” 

“Ts it Rory O’More you mane ?” said one. : 

“ How aisy you hit it,” said Regan, “ without my tell- 
in’ you !—it ’s a sign there’s trath in it.” 

“ Settle one thing at a time,” said Flannerty. “ I know 
you hate Rory; but that’s no rayson you're to disturb 
us with it always. Settle about Scrubbs first.” 

“ Bon,” said the Frenchman. And it was soon de- 
cided by the majority of opinions that to transport the 
collector was the safest course to pursue, and that being 
agreed upon, it next became matter of consideration how 
he was to be secured. 

In the midst of this consultation De Welskein kept a 
sharp eye to the fire, to see if Darby was minding his 


business. He jcaught him still attending more to the | 


matter in debate than to the cooking. “ Béte! vill you 
mind de paut? or, by gar, you let ’im run over de way.” 

“ By my sowl, it couldn’t do that if it had twice as 
many legs,” said Darby. 

“Mr. New Jane,” said Solomon to De Welskein, 
whose name of Eugene was thus Hibernicised, “ will you 
take the collecthor wid you, thin ?” 

“Certainlee! you kesh him for me, and me mek gen- 
tilman of *im—tek ’im too traavel.” 

“ The pot is busy bilin’,” said Darby, who wished his 
guard over the culinary department to be ended. 

“Well, don’t let it ran over the way, avic,” said Solo- 
mon, quizzing De Welskein. 

To the low laugh that followed, the Frenchman replied, 
“ Vieux chaudronnier de campagne, you mek ghem auf 
me—old rog ! Sacré! tek care you get no dinnaire, meb- 
bee,—how you like dat ? ha, ha!” 

De Welskein now resumed his culinary cares, and the 
dinner was prononnced ready for discussion. No time 
was lost in lifting the pot from the fire; and in a few 
minutes the dinner was placed on the board, and all were 
preparing to make a vigorous attack upon it, when Solo- 
mon said in a tone of mockery, “ Oh, you haythens! why 
thin would you begin to ate without sayin’ grace ?” and 
he arose as if to give a benediction. 

“ Sacré nom de diable !” said the Frenchman;. “ yaut 
you do, you old fool ?” 

“I'm goin’ to say grace,” said Solomon, winking at 
the rest of the party ; and raising his eyes, with a sancti- 
monious air, he said in mock solemnity, 


“ One word's as good as ten ; 
Leather away,——amen !” 


The Frenchman joined in the laugh that Solomun’s 
old and brutal joke produced, and exclaimed “ Old home- 
bogue! sacré chaudronnier de champagne !” as he at- 
tacked his own stew, which was not long in being de- 
molished, and the table was soon clear of every thing 
but the brandy-bottle, which still continued to make its. 
rounds, 

“ And now this bein’ Sunday,” said the tinker, “I 
brought the good books wid me for our edification :” and 
he pulled from his pocket a greasy pack of cards, whose. 
rounded corners and nearly obliterated faces bore testi- 
mony to the many contests in which they had been 
engaged. 

This movément of Solomon’s was received with wel- 
come by the whole party, and a game was immediately 
called for. The game they played was one which has 
long been a favourite in Ireland, and still continues to be 
so amongst the peasantry. It is called “ five and ten” 
when played between two persons, or four engaged as 
partners ; but when a larger number is enlisted it is called 
“ spoil five,” and & poule is played for. The same cards 
are influential in both games, though a totally different 
play is required in one from the other; for in the former 
the object is to win as many tricks as you can, while in’ 
the latter your own hand, if not sufficiently strong to 
secure triumph, is always sacrificed to the common good 
of “spoiling” the endeavours of a more fortunate holder of 
cards, and thereby increasing the poule ;—hence its name 
of * spoil five.” But in either form, this game is a great 
favourite with the peasantry, and is played by them with 
considerable skill: there is a remote resemblance between 
it and écarté, which is much the inferior game of the two, 
and though “ spoil five” does not bear the stamp of fashion, 
it requires more acuteness in playing than many other 
games I have seen. 

“Sol., the dale is yours,—it’s only fair, since you 
brought the cards, my boy,” said Flannerty; so let us 
see who'll pluy. We're too many for ‘ five and ten,’ so 
we must have the ‘spoil five.” There's too many of us 
that same to play all at wanst; but we must begin any 
how, and we can change hands by turns. Come; there’s 
Solomon, and myself, and—” 


7 


“And the munseer, of coorse,” said Regan. | 

This proposition was not relished by the company, 
evidently ; for the Frenchman’s adroitness with the pack 
was no secret to them, and they, very naturally, did not 
wish to engage with such an adversary; though no one 
liked to speak out his objection,,and the foreigner wi 
great readiness at once interposed his own denial to 

“ No, no, muss not play—cars do for me whatever he 
please me—so my honner is not satisfy; for dough you 
know parfaitement I woos not play my treek wis my frets, 
for dat all the same my honner woos not be happy.” 


“ We're much obleeged to your honour,” said Flan- 
nerty; “to be sure, we know you're a gintleman every 


inch you.” : 

“ Oui ! oui !” said the Frenchman proudly. 

“Sure enough, ’faith,” said Flannerty, “it is we that 
are the rale gintlemen, for we have little work and a 
grate dale o’ pleasuree But come, make up the game.” 
This was. soon done, and they commenced play with 
much spirit. 

Now, the Frenchman in relinquishing a part in the 
‘game served two purposes. In the first place, it gave 


| his companions the notion that his own sense of propri- 


ety forbade his engaging in it; and in the next it left 
him at liberty to go round the board and see all the hands, 
and then communicate by concerted signal the best play 
to Solomon, who was his confederate in his system of 
plunder on their associates ; the old saying of “ honour 
among thieves” holding as good in this instance as in 
most others. 

On went the game. Whenever Solomon held a 
hand of sufficient force to need no aid, the Frenchman 
kept beyond the reach of the gamesters, the better to 
screen his purpose; and whenever the tinker’s cards 
were so weak as to render finesse of no avail, he wou'd 
stand behind him and say some card was played “ Ha! 
dat is not goot.’’ 

“ How do you know ?” the tinker would cry in affected 
displeasure. 

“ Me know ver well.” 

“Not you in throth—go tache your mammy to milk 
ducks! I know more o’ ‘ spoil five’ than all the Frinch- 
men that ever was born. Play!” said he to his fellow- 
gamesters. “ Hillo! the five fingers! by dad I’m done! 
Well, the game’s spylte, any how. Dale, Regan.” 

The cards were distributed again, and Solomon having 
the ace of trumps, put out a weak card from his hand to 
take in the trump card in its place saying, as is customary, 
“T rob.” 

“ By my sowl, you have been doin’ that ever since we 


sat down a’most !” said Flannerty. “I dunna how you | 


conthrive to win so often !” 

“ When you play as long as I have played, ma bouchal, 
you "ll not wondher,” said Solomon, very quietly taking 
the turned-up trump card from its place on the pack. 
“ That ’s nothing to what I can do. Give mea drop of 
brandy, munseer, as you ’re idle.” 

The Frenchman handed him the bottle, saying at the 
same time, “ wat is dat you say abous nusssing ?” : 

“ I say that is nothing to what I can do,” said Solo- 
mon, who put the bottle to his mouth and took a copious 
swig. 

“ Ma foi! ever ting in dis world is nussing,” said the 
Frenchman—* nussing at all.” 

“ Oh, be aisy with your larning, munseer,” said Flan- 
nerty. 

“ Bote I say dat is true,” repeated the Frenchman: 
“all de univer is nussing.” | 

“ And am I nothing ?” asked Solomon. 

* Nussing at all,” said the Frenchman. 

“ And is this nothing?” again he asked, holding up 
the jar of brandy. 

“ Nussin at all: every ting is nussing.” 

The old tinker put the jar to his mouth, and finishing 
the remaining spirit that was in it, he withdrew it from 
his lips, saying, “ Well, take nothing from nothing, and 
nothing remains ;” and he held up the inverted bottle 
amid the laughter of his companions. 

On went the game, and the laughing and the drink- 
ing and the cheating, until a dead pause was produced 
amongst the noisy group by a vivid flash of lightning, 
followed by a loud peal of thunder, which suddenly in- 
terrupted their revelry. The laugh was silenced, the 
winning card upheld in the suspended hand of the game- 
ster,and the flask arrested in its progress to the lips of 
the bacchanal; looks of wonder tinged with terror were 
exchanged amongst the listeners, and while they were 
yet fear-bound, another flash gleamed through a narrow 
grating which admitted a small portion of light and air 
to the vault, and its white and vivid glare made the dull 
red blaze of the fire they sat near seem more lurid. The 


“gang, to an imaginative mind, might have seemed like a 


troop of unholy spirits round a watchfire of the nether 
world, 

“* God be good to me !” said Regan, dropping the cards 
from his hand; “ did you ever see any thing like that! 
I'll play no more—it'’s not good to play on a Sunday ;” 
and he arose. 

“ Bah! don’t be fool,” said the Frenchman, who was 
the most unconcerned of the party, and who assumed to 
be more unconcerned than he really was; “ you no phi- 
losophe—tonzer and loightening is nussing but nature. 
You no frighten at de sun, and de moon, and de star, 
which is natare as well as de tonzer: you might as well 
be fright for de water you drink as de tonzer.” 

Another tremendous peal silenced the babbling of the 
Frenchman, who, when the lessening reverberations died 
away, said in a very altered tone, ‘* Dere is gret shange 
in de wedder.” 

Regan had ascended from the vault when he left his 
game, and on gaining the ground story of the building 
and looking forth, he beheld‘a great change indeed from 
the aspect the scene had worn when he deseended from 
the hill-top a short time before. One of those sudden 
storms peculiar to the season had come on; the heavens 
were dark, the forked lightning only dispelling the gloom 
with terrific and momentary brightness, the rain falling 
in that deluging profuseness characteristic of such ele- 
mentary commotion, .and the frolic stream that ran 
through the valley becoming a'raging torrent. He re- 
turned to his companions, and had scarcely descended 
the ladder which led to the vault, when a crash rang over 
the vaulted roof; there was no mistaking the sound—it 
was evident the building had been struck by lightning, 
and every one who yet held hie cards flung them down 
and sprang to his feet, and looks and exclamations of 
terror burst from the gang. 

“ Let us lave the place,” said Regan ; “ it’s onlooky.” 


“ We *re safer hero than any where else,” ‘said Solo- 


mon, he and De Welskein being the only persons who 
retained their self:possession, though the withered face 
of the old tinker was paler than ordinary. 

”“ Ver true, mon ami,” said the Frenchman: “ come— 
come round de fire, and tek some brandee. Gret 
in de wedder, by gar !” - 

“ ¥ never seen sitch rain in all my days,” said Regan, 

who bore a particularly troubled aspect. “ And to think 
of sitch terriblethunder bein’ so late in the saison! I al- 
ways heer'd it was onlooky to play cards on Sunday ; and 
I never missed mass before !” 


“ Bali !” said the Frenchman ; “ mebbee yon better go 


to shappel now.” 

“TI wish to the Lord I heer’d mass to-day !” muttered 
Regan, whose superstitious nature operated powerfully 
upon him. 

Another peal of thunder followed. 

“ You hear that, don’t you ?” said Solomon. 

Regan marked himself with the sign of the cross, and 
muttered the formula of blessing himself. “Isn’t it wond- 
herful, sitch dreadful claps o’ thunder in October ?” 

“Not at all,” said Solomon: “the heaviest thunder- 
storm ever was in my memory fell on a Christmas day.” 

“ It’s rainin’ as if heaven and earth was comin’ toge- 
ther,” said Regan. -* 

“ Don’t you be ’fraid of dat,” said De Welskein; “de 
’eaven and de ert stay were dey are ;—tek some brandee.” 

Some sods of turf were thrown upon tite fire to increase 
it, and the party stood round the hearth in silence, awed 
by the increasing storm and the fearful glare of the light- 
ning ; but instead of the fire showing symptoms of reviv- 


‘ing under the fuel cast upon it, a low hissing sound gave _ 


warning it was assailed by moisture, and in a few mi- 
nutes the whole floor of the vault: was covered with 
water. The river had risen toa fearful height, and a ra- 
pid flooding of this subterranean apartment was the con- 
sequence. There was no choice left now, and the party 
simultaneously moved towards the ladder that led to the 
upper part of the Folly: but a ery of horror burst from 
the lips of the first man who gained the accustomed open- 
ing, when he found it was completely blocked up by the 


fallen masses of the building the lightning had smitten. 
A scene of terror and confusion now arose which no - 


language could describe. Even De Welskein, though 
hitherto Heeding not the elementary commotion, was not 
proof against such solid evidence ‘of it as the tons of 
fallen masonry that choked the only passage from the 
vault; and Solomon shared the fear in common with 
the rest. Regan was the most furious of the set; and 
while the amount of terror which the thunder excited 
only made him pray, the increase of it, which the horri- 
ble fate that seemed to await him produced, made him 
curse. 

“ May the divil resaive you, you owld villgin!” said 
he to Solomon ; “ what made you bring me here at all? 
I was going to mass, only for you.” ’ 

“ Me bring you!” said Solomon; “no, you chicken- 
hearted murdherer—for you would be if you dar—it 
was the bitther hate brought you here. You kem to get 
Rory O’More out o’ your sight ; but you'll get more wa- 
ther than you like, yourself, before him,—and hell’s curse 
to you!” 

“ What ‘for you curse ?” said De Welskein, who now 
thought of trying to escape at the grated window. 

He induced them to come down the ladder, that he 
might rear it against the aperture; and-having done so, 
he ascended rapidly. But the grating was too narrow 
to admit a man to pass, and too strong and firm to be 


_ shaken in a hurry: in the mean time the water was ris- 


ing fast, the men being already knee-deep. 

“ Pull him down out o’ that,” said Regan ; “and let us 
get up the ladher agin to the door! We'll have room 
enough to stand up there, and not be dhrowned like rats. 
Pull him down !” 

“ Silence, poltron !” said De Welskein. “You poor 
cow’s heart! Let ladder “lone; lissen, all you, lissen !” 

He desired that the stones on which the planks had 
rested to form their dinner-table, and those which had 
served for seats also, should be rolled over near the wall, 
where, by piling them one on another, a foundation 


’ would be formed on which to rest one end of a plank, 


while the other extremity might be supported higher up 
on the ladder; that thus they might be preserved from 
drowning, while they could be at the same time near the 
window, at which they could work alternately with their 
knives till the iron grating was loosened, and their egress 
effected. 

This plan was immediately acted upon, though terror 
still prevailed amongst them. Solomon was one of the 
first to follow the Frenchman’s advice; and as‘ he ap- 
proached the table of planks, he saw the stakes of the 
deserted game lying untouched: even im such a moment 
the ravening appetite for the coin could not be repressed ; 
he pounced upon the money and made it his own>— 
daring to play the robber even on the brink of eternity. 
Regan was the only one who pereeived him, and he had 
not courage enough to speak out; but in his heart he 
wondered at and cursed the undaunted old miscreant. 

The water continued to gain rapidly upon them, and 
they had no time to spare in making the proposed ar- 
rangement for their safety. When it was completed, 
there was a dispute who should occupy the highest point 
on the plank ; and the terrible example of selfishness and 
ruffianism exhibited, would only disgust were it re- 
corded, 

It was an awful scene! There were those whose 
lives were in jeopardy to whom an unprepared call to a 
final account would have been fearful; and yet am 
them there was less of prayers than curses. 

(To be continued.) 


Rearerpat Corcivence.—It is a remarkable ‘ebinci. 
dence in the fate of some of the princes who have sat 
on the throne of England, that all those who have es- 
poused princesses of France have not only been un- 
popular with their subjects, but have come to an ‘un. 
timely end. For example :—Edward II, married to 
Isabel, daughter of Philip IV. of France—murdered’ in 
Berkley Castle. Richard 11, married to Isabel; daughter 
of Charles VI. of France—murdered in Pontefract Castle. 
Henry VI. married to Margaret, daughter of René, Dake 
of Anjou—murdered by Richard ITI. Charles 1. married 
to Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France— 
died on the scaffold. 


We grieve to hear that poor John Clare, the North. 
amptonshire poet, is at this momeut confined in the Juna. 
tic asylum at York, where he was séht about 


months since,—and it is much feared that his case is . 


hopeless. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 15, i837, 


Winter Arrangemeni.—We learn that the winter route 
~to Baltimore is nearly completed by railroad; from Phi- 
ladelphia passengers will take omnibuses to Gray’s ferry, 
from whence to Wilmington the rails are now ready for 
travel. 
An excellent spirit is afloat among us to make the 


* mecéessary preparutions for keeping the Delaware open 
during the winter by means of ice-boats, &c. We be- 


lieve it will ultimately be triumphantly accomplished, 


_ making an era in the history of improvement. 


A fire at Pottsville last week, which commenced in a 
drug store, occasioned a loss to the amount .of twelve 
thousand dollars : partly insured. Why not all ? 


"tion, have subscribed $25,000 tu the capital stock of the 


Schuylkill and Delaware Canal, a project of which the 
‘pressure upon the money market entirely arrested the 
“progress. 


The. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank at Hartford has 
resumed specie payments on all its notes. Deposites it 
pays in “current bank notes.” 

Lose of the Home.—The promised vindication of his 
conduct, by Capt. White, has appeared, in the form of a 

“pamphlet, containing 36 pages—not for sale, but distri- 


~° buted gratuitously. It includes a detailed and connected 


narrative of the disaster, and a number of affidavits in 
support of the statements by Captain White. 

A change in the Mexican ministry has occurred in a 
manner which is thought to betoken anarchy. 


The Athenian Institute—The lectures of this new as- 
sociation will be commenced on the fifth of January next, 
by an introductory from Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. The 
course will embrace about fifleen lectures, one every 
week, as near as may be, on topics of general literature, 
and occasionally popular science, as electro-magnetism, 
&c. The life and times of Shakspeare will be a theme 
to be treated by an able hand; magic and popular super- 
stitions will form another from one of our best writers ; 
we shall be able to announce others very soon, and a 
programme of the course will be published before the first 
lecture is delivered. Some of our most eminent lawyers, 
divines, and physicians, have entered with great spirit 
into.the plan of these lectures, which will be delivered 
at the Masonic Hall in Chesnut street, and will occupy 
in general about one hour each. 

The plan of public lectures thus adopted has been very 
successful elsewhere; in Boston a similar course has been 

» so well attended that a fund of sufficient amount has been 
raised to erect a large lecture hall; a building of this 
kind has long been a desideratum in Philadelphia; 
though we possess many fine rooms for concerts, balls, 
and so forth, there is very frequently no lecture room of 
capacity to accommodate a large popular assembly to be 
had. The Masonic Hall about this period of the year is 
engaged for weeks in advance, so that lecturers who 
would probably remain with us for weeks to instruct and 
delight the public, are absolutely driven away for want of 
a room. The new museum room, it was hoped, would 
have remedied this deficiency, but it is constructed on 
too small a scale for a large audience. — 

If the public, then, should see fit to patronise this new 
effort at popular instruction, they will reap the reward. 


_ ._ Anoble ship of eight hundred tons, to be called the 
Nicholas Biddle, was launched from Raynes and Neal's 
ship yard in Portsmouth, N. H. on Saturday last. 


Yaxe Cottzce.—The whole number of students in this 
institution is 564, viz; Theological students, 82; Law 
students, 32; Medical do., 46; Resident graduates, 2; 
— 70 ; Juniors, 102; Sophomores, 126; Freshmen, 


Senrence or Deatu.—The two coloured men charged 
with the murder and robbery of an old man near Lexing- 
ton, named Connor, have been sentenced by the Fayette 
Cireuit Court, Kentucky, to be hung on the 2d day of 
January. Rees, a white man, charged with a participa- 
tion in the same crime, is still awaiting his trial. 

A Morper.—The Gettysburgh Star of Friday says :— 
Mr. Solomon Chambers, an aged resident of Mount- 

t township, in this county, was found dead in one 
of his back fields, about half a mile from his dwelling, 
on Wednesday morning last. His skull was much frac- 
tured, and an axe was found a short distance from the 
body. An inquest was held on the body, whose verdict 
was, that the deceased came to his death from blows in- 
flicted by some person or persons unknown. 

From Froripa.—A letter received in Charleston, from 
St. Augustine, states, that on Wednesday, the 22d ult. 
the chief Wild Cat, with seventeen warriors and two 
aquaws, made their escape from the fort at that place. 

Henry Bohlen, Esq. consul for this port of his maj 
the king of the Netherlands, has received official inten, 
tion of the death of the queen of that kingdom. Her 
majesty expired on the 12th of October. 

Fatat Casuaury.—On Saturday night week, a gentle- 
man, named Edward Hogan, passenger on the steamboat 
Casket, on her passage from Pittsburgh down, slipped 
from the guards about 20 miles above Wheeling, and 
was drowned. His body has not been found. His 
brother was on board, and every exertion was made to 
recover him. 

Bartimore anv Onto Raitroap Company.—The cleventh 
annual report of this corporation, showing the state of 
its affairs to the 30th September last, is published in the 
Baltimore repens We gather the following from the 
document. receipts for the year were $457,110, of 
which $301,301 were for the transportation of passengers 
and merchandise ; $150,000 were two instalments of $234 
on each share, and the remainder the proceeds of the sale 
of horses. The expenditures during the same period 
were $483,743 ; $63,821 of this sum is for interest on the 
million loan, &c., and $43,505 for surveys of the different 
routes to the Ohio river. The remainder was expended 
principally for repairs, erection of bridges, &c. 

Great Barra toe Unitep Srates.—We learn 
from the New York Courier and Enquirer, that on 
sone | last, depositions were made in that city, to the 
effect, that agents of the insurgents in Canada were 
recruiting in other places in 

ermont, and sending into men and munitions 


of war, for the use of those in arms against the govern- 
ment. These depositions were forwarded to England 
by yesterday’s packet, and to the British minister at 

ashington, and will doubtless be the cause of an im- 
mediate demand upon our executive to put an end to 
such proceedings in futare. 

Suppen Deatu.—The coroner was on Friday evening 
called to hold a jury on the body of an unknown man 
| yon dressed in a suit of blue, and apparently about 

years of age, who, it appears, entered the Chesnut 
street theatre, shortly after 7 o’clock, and in descending 
to the pit, slipped and fell some two or. three steps, but 
recovered himself and passed in without any apparent 
injury—he had, however, been seated but a short time 
when he was seized with a violent fit of coughing, and 
shortly after it was discovered that he had ruptured a 
blood vessel—he was taken to Mr. Durand’s drug store, 
corner of sixth and Chesnut st., where medical aid was 


called but without success. He died in about 20 minutes. . 


DistincuisHep FRENCHMEN ON THEIR WAY TO CANADA.— 
The register of the American Hotel in this city, shows 
that the Duc de Blancas, Chevalier Tant, and M. de 
Lally Tollendal, from France, passed through here on 
Monday last for Canada. The Duc de Blancas, it is well 
known, was an able minister of Louis XVIII. and of 
Charles X. His visit to Canada, at this crisis, may be 
accidental, but it is certainly calculated to create an im- 
pression that this rising is less a matter of impulse than 


of design — Albany Evening Journal. 


Troors ror Canapa.—The Bangor (Me.) Courier 
states, on the authority of a gentleman passing through 
that place on his way to New Brunswick that ‘the 
authorities, being unable to await the result of the nego- 
tiations at Washington for permission to march their 
troops through our territory, have ordered them to pro- 
ceed from New Brunswick through the woods. They 


have contracted for large supplies of snow-shoes for the 
use of soldiers. 
Texas Congress has a law extending the right 


to six hundred and forty acres of land to all actual settlers 
until the first of May next. After that time, three hun- 
dred and twenty. Halfthe number of acres will be granted 
to all coming to that country and settling within six 


Curious Exprriment.—It is stated that an ingenious 
chemist in France, having found, after many experiments, 
that a void produced by electricity in a glass vessel be- 
came luminous, has at last succeeded in forming a long 


| bottle, of three inches by thirty, from which, having ex- 


hausted the air, and otherwise acted upon it, by a galvanic 
battery, a light is now emitted, being hung up in his 
apartment, equally clear, but not so oppressive to the eye, 
as that of the sun. 

Suppen Deara.—On Saturday last, as a lady was 
coming out of a house in Arch above Second street, her 
attention was arrested by an aged man, who was eating 
something. He asked her a question which she did not 
understand. He then attempted to walk away, but fell 
down and was in a moment a corpse. The coroner, Mr. 
Gregory, was called, and a jury was summoned, who re- 
turned a verdict of “ died by the visitation of God.” The 
body was not recognised. 

The Ohio legislature now just assembled have chosen 
Geo. J. Smith, whig, speaker of the senate, by a vote of 
20 to 15, and Chas. Anthony, whig, speaker of the house 
of repressntatives, by a vote of 39 to 32. 


. Messrs. George Dearborn & Co. have issued proposals 
for publishing edition of De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America.” It is to appear in two vols. 8vo, 
and sold to subscribers at $2 for each volume. As soon 
as 500 names are obtained the work will be put to press. 
Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Dearborn & Co., 
and, we believe, by booksellers generally. 

We understand that a man by the name of George 
Bowers made an attempt to take the life of Mr. Hale, an 
editor at Lowell, on Wednesday evening, by stabbing 
oe with a jack-knife in the bar-room of the American 

otel. 

Arrest.— Mr. Lemoyne, cashier of the People’s Bank, 
at Montreal, was arrested on Saturday afternoon, at 
Albany, on a process from the banks charged with having 
in his possession funds of the bank, to the amount of 
130,000 dollars, with intent to defraud the bank, though 
Mr. L. alleges, as we understand, that his object was 
only to remove the funds to a safe place of deposite. 

The number of deaths in the city of New York, durin 
the week ending on Saturday last, was 108—of whom 48 
were under 5 years of age. 

Me ancuoty anp Distressinc Deatu or Taree Bro- 
THERS.—Three brothers, by the name of M'Gready, were 
drowned on Saturday, 2d inst., a few yards above the 
dam, in the Patroon’s creek. The youngest of them, 
aged about four years, was playing near the water, and 
slipped under the ice; the second one went in to save 
him, and became entangled in the ice. By this time the 
mother had arrived on the spot. The oldest one, aged 
thirteen, was just plunging in for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to save his brothers. The mother saw that all three 
were in danger of perishing, and attempted to reach them. 
The oldest one, forgetful of self, even in that moment of 
extreme danger, called out and entreated his mother not 
to attempt to savé them, lest she also should be drowned! 
Heroism, self-possession and disinterestedness like this is 
rarely witnessed. The afflicted mother saw all three of 
her children perish, without having it in her power, in 

uence of the ice and great depth of water, to ex- 

tend them any aid. They were all fine, intelligent, and 

romising boys. The scene was one of anguish, too 
for description —Albany Journal. 


Canada.—We give the whole of the highly interesting 
but conflicting accounts of the new feature of the revolt 
in Upper Canada. The reader must be content to read 
cotemporary history in a very bad text, and with com. 
mentaries, from interested individuals. The whole truth 
will be known in time. 


From the New York papers of Tuesday. 
REVOLT IN CANADA. 

If the subjoined accounts be at all true, Upper Canada, 
which was supposed to be tranquil and loyal, is more 
successfully in arms than the lower province. This is 
altogether unexpected ; so much so, that Sir F, Head had 
sent down all his regular force to the aid of Montreal, 
with full reliance that his own province was safe. 


Revolutionary movements in Upper Canada—Capture of 

Toronto— The governor and his council taken prisoners. 

Commerciat Heravp Orricr, 
Oswego, Dec. 7—7 o'clock, P. M. 

The schooner Willet, Captain M‘Cumber, has just come 
into our harbour, from Belville, Upper Canada. Captain 
M‘Cumber states that a government express passed 
through Belville yesterday, with intelligence that the pa- 
triots had assembled and were in arins in the vicinity of 
Toronto, to the number of 5000, headed by Mackenzie, 
Bidwell and Parker ; full credit was given to this intelli- 
gence at Belville. 


Confirmation of the above. 
Apvocare—Extra, 
Lewiston, N. Y., Dec. 6. 
Attack on the City of Toronto.—We have received the 
following communication from a source entitled to the ut- 
most confi 


Four o'clock, P. M.—Sir, the steamboat Traveller, Cap- 
tain Whitney, arrived at Niagara this morning, at seven 
o'clock, from Toronto, which place he left four hours 
before. The boat, with a deputation, was despatched by 
the governor for volunteers from this district, to the im- 
mediate aid of the government, and to return forthwith. 
The reformers of the Home District, it is said, reached 
Toronto the night before last, in great numbers (3000), 
when volunteers in behalf of the government were called 
to oppose their coming into the city, when a running fire 
took place. Col. Moodin, late o the 104th, was shot 
dead, and others, besides a number of prisoners, were 
taken, among whom are Archibald M‘Donald (Sheriff of 
Gore District) and Col. Wells. Sheriff Jarvis’s house 
and others were fired and burnt. The governor and his 
council are in the Market square. James Brown and 
300 volunteers are in the fort. Mr. Speaker M‘Nab, 


‘with 80 volunteers, reached the city yesterday. Col. W. 


Chisholm is expected to-day from Oakville with the vo- 
lunteers he can get in aid of the government, and from 
Whitby a few yeomanry cavalry are looked for. 

The reformers have at their council, Dr. John Rolph, 
and others of high standing. Three ~ 4 of truce were 
sent yesterday to the government, with the following 
terms :— 


1st. To dissolve the present parliament. 

2d. Grant an elective legislative council. 

3d. That the governor leave the province in two weeks. 

Queenston, U. C., Dec. 6.—While I write, the militia 
are ordered to meet forthwith at Niagara. It is thought 
that but few will attend the muster! 

Siz o’clock.—The Traveller left Niagara this afternoon, 
with one hundred ‘royal volunteers, under the command 
of Daniel M‘Dougal, who was a lieutenant in the militia 
at the battle of Queenston. The steamer Transit is lying 
off in the Bay of Toronto, with the family of the gover- 
nor and the public munitions. The militia are assem- 
bling at Niagara. Apprehensions are felt of an attack 
upon the town to-night, and preparations are making for 
defence. 

Correspondence of the Albany Daily Advertiser— 

A correspondent at Lewiston, under the date 6th inst., 
writes,—*“ Alarm bells are now ringing at Niagara, and 
it is reported that 1500 radicals on the march are within 
four miles of Niagara.” 


Ausany Arcus—Exrra, 
Monpay, Dec. 11.—4 P. M. 
Important from Upper Canada—Rising of the P and 
Lewisron, (Niagara Co.) Dec. 6, 
11 o’clock at night. 

Dear Sir—Presuming you will be desirous of obtaining 
the latest information in relation to the revolutionar 
movements in Upper Canada, I have forwarded by this 
day’s mail a slip from the office of the Telegraph, 
— in this village, which contains all that is yet 

nown here on the subject. 

The Canadian population appear to be in a ve high 
state of excitement, and a secret organisation, ‘be 
purposes of effecting a revolution, seems to have been 
going on in every part of the province, totally unknown 
to the government. 

Many individuals of the highest standing are engaged 
in this revolutionary movement, and there is little doubt 
of its extending, in a very short period, throughout the 
whole extent of the upper province. The government is 
entirely destitute of regalar troops, aud have to rely on 
the loyal inhabitants for aid, and they form a very small 
part of the population. I presume they will not be able 
tong to contend against a people who are determined to 

Tee. 


LATER STILL. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer of Wednesday. 

We have just seen a gentleman connected with one of 
the first firms in our city, who left Buffalo on the morn- 
ing of the 6th for Niagara in Upper Canada, where he 
arrived in the afternoon of the same day, and left there 
the morning following (the 7th) at 11 o’clock, from whom 
we have the following particulars. 

On the evening of the 5th, a steamboat left Niagara 
with two hundred men for Toronto, on a requisition from 
Sir Francis Head, and on the evening of the 6th the Bri- 
tannia steamboat with ninety-two volunteers left for the 
same place. The wind was blowing a gale from the 
north, and the latter was compelled to put back. wens 
on the morning of the 7th a steamboat hove in sight wit 
British colours flying, which, on reaching the port, proved 
to be the Transit, Capt. Richardson, having on board the 
200 loyalists who had sailed for Toronto on the Sth. Our 
informant went on board the Transit, where he heard the 
following particulars. 

McKenzie with about 350 insurgents took possession 
of Montgomery House, a large building near Toronto, on 
the 4th, and instead of making an immediate attack upon 
the town as was the wish of his followers, he sent his 
demand to the governor, that he should dissolve the pro- 
vincial parliament and leave the province within fourteen 
days. is gave offence to Rolph and others, who con- 
tended that it was only giving the governor time to 
strengthen himself, and they therefore abandoned him. 
The governor, without replying to the demand, placed 
his family on board the steamboat Transit, and ordered 
her to lay at anchor off the port—in the mean time de- 
spatching a steamboat to Niagara, and sending into the 
interior in every direction for aid. On the return of the 
steamboat from Niagara, they found the governor with 
1100 volunteers, undér arms, who on the morning of the 
6th attacked and dispersed McKenzie and his force, 
burning to the ground Montgomery House, and taking 
Dr. Morrison prisoner and capturing McKenzie's press. 

The Governor then, feeling himself secure, directed the 
Tfansit to land his family, and reconvey the Niagara 
volunteers to their homes! Of course, the troops which 
had embarked on board the Britannia were landed and 
discharged; but a picket guard was immediately esta- 
blished all along the Niagara line to prevent the Ameri- 
cans crossing and taking part in the insurrection. 

Our informant says that the whole district of Niagara 
is decidedly radical, and that notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of nearly 300 loyalists unders arms, Rolph, with 
whom he conversed, was openly parading the streets, and 
that arrangements had been publicly made for hoisting 
the American flag if the news had been favourable from 
Toronto. By mutual consent no movement or arrest at 
Niagara were to take place, but their action to depend 
upon the news from the other side of the Lake. He also 
says that our citizens were pouring into Canada and that 
there can be little doubt but the greater part of the upper 
— is ripe for revolt. He says that the feeling at 

iagara was decidedly in favour of the radicals, and the 
circumstance that Rolph was permitted to be at large, is 
certainly evidence of this fact. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

By advices received by the New York Gazette, to 
Oct. 1, we learn the cholera had again ravaged San 
Salvador and Guatemala, but was now on the decline. 
In Nicaragua and Honduras it had been extremely fatal. 
The pestilence, by abstracting the labourers from the 
indigo and cochineal fields, had ruined those crops. Mr. 
Dewitt, our charge, and his family were coming home. 
President Morazan continued to give satisfaction. The 
troubles in Costa Rica had subsided Don Juan de 
Acyuna, long a resident of New York, had been appoint- 
ed minister to Spain to obtain the recognition of Central 
America. The survey of the great canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific across the isthmus, had commenced, 


but been suspended by the cholera in Nicaragua. The 
peopaeed route is up the San Juan de Nicaragua (Jat. 10, 
8 N.) for 130 miles, then through the lake of that name 
97 miles to the city of Nicaragua; thence to Brietto 16 
miles on the Gulf Popagayo (lat. 11,30 N.) Whole dis- 
tance 243 miles. ' 

Marshal Saldanha had arrived in London, with his 
family, from Lisbon. 

There are accounts from Lisbon to Oct. %., The 
Cortes, in their deliberations on the constitution, had 
agreed to grant to the crown the absolute veto, and the 
right of dissolving the chambers. No change had taken 
place in the administration. 

The cholera at Rome had entirely subsided. The 
number of victims was estimated at 10,000, of popula. 
tion hf 150,000, of whom 20,000 at least sought safety 
in flight. 

The London Globe says that the late operations of the 
Bank of England in purchasing stock, &&c. have produced 
a redundancy of money in the market, and it is difficult 
to find safe employment for it at any reasonable rate of 
interest; money was offered freely at 22 a 3 per cent., 
and large sums have been invested at 24. 

An English paper says that immediately after the dis- 
solution of the Irish Association, Mr. O*Connell will be 
made a privy councillor. 

DissoLuTion oF THe IrisH Assoctation.—On the 31st 
of October a meeting of the General Irish Association 
was dissolved, on motion of Daniel O'Connell. 

Lonpon, Nov.3—Money cuntinues to be very plentiful 
with the bankers and bill brokers; the transactions be. 
tween these two descriptions of money agents — 
lately been regulated at about 3 per cent. on guaran 
securities. The state of the cotton market, to which we 
referred yesterday, and in which the disposition for spe- 
culation is on the increase, is beginning to excite a con- 
siderable degree of interest, not only in our commercial, 
but our monetary circles ; at Liverpool, yesterday, the 
sales of cotton are reported to have amounted to 10,000 
bales, at a farther advance of }of a penmy per pound, 
upon the previous prices. 

It therefore naturally has become a question whether 
this disposition for speculation in that particular de- 
scription of raw materials has been founded upon solid 

rinciples, at the tine when it is known that our manu- 
cturers of fabrics, in which cotton forms the chief arti- 


. cle, are complaining, with truth, of the dectining prices 


of manufactured goods. Considering the length of time 
which mast elapse before our trade in manufactures with 
the United States can be fully revived, and the present 
contrast in the market value of the manufactured goods 
and the raw material, the existing speculations are not 
likely to be viewed without jealousy, the more putrticularly 
after the late transactions in the American trade, with the 
monopolists and monetary powers that be. 
Mancuester, Nov. 3.—Cotton Market.—T hough things 
are not generally lower than last week, they cannot pos- 
sibly be duller. It is probable that the advance on cotton 
has tended, in great measure, to enable the miannfacturers 
to keep up the rates of this day se’ennight ; thus, thou 
prices are not lower,the advance on the raw material 
further reduces the profit, if any there be. We think 
in any branch of the trade these observations will strictly 
apply. Fine yarns cannot be duller, and there are reports 
afloat of one or two mills going to stop altogether for the 


nt. 

The cotton market has advanced considerably. In the 
middling and fair descriptions of American colton, the 
market is 3d. to §d. per Ib. higher. The L.iverpool Mail 
of the 4th says,“during the week the very diminished 
stock, as exhibited by the general tables, has excited 
the attention of both consumers and speculators, the con- 
sequence of which has been a very extensive business, 
and the result a farther advance of 4d. to gd. per |b. in 
the fair and inferior qualities of American and Surat; 
other kinds being more saleable at the fall quolations of 
last week. Speculators have taken 8,500 bales American, 
and 5,500 Surat. The total sales for the last month 
amounted to 91,650 bales.” 

The political news is of no great importance. The 
papers are filled, as usual, with the details of the queen’s 
movements and doings. It is stated that her majesty 
had ex her'wish that, at the approaching festival 
at Guildhall, the ladies should appear in dresses of British 
manufacture. An original portrait of the queen, taken 
by Westall, when in her eleventh year, brought 500), at 


auction. 

The 12th of November has been fixed on this year for 
the!collection of the O’Connel compensation fund ihroogh 
out Ireland. 

A statement made by the corporation of the Grand 
Junction railway, states that from July 4th to 4th of Oc- 
tober, 144,818 persons have been conveyed on the road, 
at a cost of 72,000/. less than they would have paid had 
they traveled in coaches. Nota single accident had oc- 
curred on the road during that time. ; 

The Messrs. Stephenson have built a locomotive capa- 
ble of drawing 150 tons at a speed of over fifty miles an 

r. 

At an election in Liverpool for sixteen members of the 
city council, the reformers succeeded in electing twelve, 
the conservatives only four. council now stands 
fifty reformers to fourteen tories. 

The American packet George Washing ton arrived at 
Liverpool on the lst ult. She left New York on the 11th 
of October. 

The London packet Mediator, which sailed from New 
York Oct. 2d, arrived on the 25th. She carried 80,000 
dollars in specie, and the commercial accounts carried 
by her were considered favourable. / 

The fate king's horses were sold, after all said and 
done, at Hampton, on the 25th. The number of horses 
sold was 82, and they brought from 35 guineas to 1550 
each. 

One day last week, as the sawyers im the yard of 
Messrs. Priddey, builders, in Droitwich, were opening a 
large piece of elm, they found embedded in the timber a 
bird’s nest containing five eggs. The eggs were all per- 
fect in colour and quite sound. The wood surroundi 
the nest was from five to six inches in thickness, and free 
from the slightest pressure or imperfection. 


The Havre packets Utica and Burgdn@@y, have arrived 
at New York, the former — sailed on the 26th 
October, and the latter on the 5th November. The shi 
Chatham has alsoarrived at Boston from Liverpoul, whi 
she left on the 5th November. By these arrivals intelli- 
gence from London and Paris to the 3d ult, has been 
received, the most interesting items of which we subjoin. 

ConsTaNTIA Is TAKEN. — The French armpy arrived be- 
fore the walls on the 9th of October; the breach was 
opened on the 11th, was practicable on the 12th, and the 
assault was made that morning with the greatest bravery 
and complete success, ‘The enemy made a vigorous re- 
sistance. General de Damremont was killed by 0 cannon 
ball as he was proceeding to the breaching battery. 

The Quotidienne observes that by the taking of Con- 
stantia the French government has only in part attained 
its object, as it is necessary not only that Achmet’s 
capital should surrender, but that Achmet bimself should 
capitulate, and acknowledge himself the vassal of France. 

From Srain.—There is nothing of inaportance, Ru- 
mours of various skirmishes are annoumced, but without 
any great result. 
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